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PRESIDENT HAROLD GEORGE HEWITT 
THE MAN AND HIS LIFE ” 


MELVIN R. GIBSON 


{H]e is intensely interested in human beings. I know he 
has never taught a subject, only students, during his many years of 
teaching.” This is the new President of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy as described by Dean Norton of New York 
University. One has only to read this tribute and those of some of 
his friends to know that the Association not only has a new presi 
dent to guide it, but a magnetic leader of men to inspire it. 

Harold George Hewitt was born to Dr. and Mrs. B. E. Hewitt 
in Wisconsin, October 14, 1901. His father was a practicing Mil 
waukee dentist whose English parents had come from England to 
Wisconsin, and his mother was the former Ada Belle Collins whos« 
English ancestors settled first in Virginia and later in Wisconsin 
Both Harold and a brother, Kenneth, grew up in Milwaukee. 

In 1926 he married Martha Alexander of Cresco, Iowa, and in 
the same year received the Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin as a student of Dr. Edward Kremers. He had previous 
ly received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1923 and 1925. 

During his early work at the University of Wisconsin he was 
a research assistant in the Pharmaceutical Experiment Station and 
an assistant in pharmaceutical inorganic and organic chemistry un 
der Dr. Nellie Wakeman. He was a Hollister Fellow. 

The next major step in his career is best described by Dr. I, 
Grant Hector: 

new organization took place in the middle twenties and 


any new people were added to the staff. Included in this galaxy 


of unusually fine professional people joining the University of Buf 
his period was Doctor Harold Hewitt. He divided his time 


* The author is indebted to the following persons for supplying requested 
information concerning President Hewitt: Dr. Lewis Froman, President 
Kussel Sage College; Dr. L. Grant Hector, Vice President, Sonotone Cor 
poration; Dr. A. N. Jorgensen, President, University of Connecticut; Dr 
Thomas L. Norton, Dean, School of Commerce Accounts, and Finance 
New York University; Reverend J]. Garland Waggoner, Minister The Storrs 


Congregational Church, Storrs, Connecticut 
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in teaching chemistry between the school of pharmacy and the arts 

college . . . he understood organization and management of a uni- 

versity and its departments and consequently was in a position to 
render constructive suggestions to the then rapidly growing univer- 
sity. 

He was at the University of Buffalo from 1926 to July 1, 1947, 
rising from assistant professor to become Director of the Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry Division; at the time of his resignation in 1947 
he was Director of the Inorganic Chemistry Division of the Chem 
istry Department. Known and liked in Buffalo, he was, in the words 
of Dr. Hector, “... respected by both faculty and students. He was 
in fact one of the finest and most inspiring teachers that | have 
ever met.” 

Dr. Hewitt made contributions beyond the classroom at Buffalo 
as evidenced by his campus participation and leadership which in- 
cluded the following: member of the college of pharmacy curricu- 
lum committee (twenty years), chairman for seventeen; field rep 
resentative for the public health sciences; with the YMCA and the 
Rotary Club in vocational guidance work; sponsor and director of 
open house programs; member of pharmacy executive committee 
(eighteen years); secretary pharmacy executive committee (ten 
years); member of university speakers bureau; organizer and ad 
viser for interfraternity council; member of university social com 
mittee, student activities committee, Norton Union committee, and 
university senate; secretary, department of chemistry (five years) 

In addition to these varied pursuits, he was avidly interested in 
the sports program at Buffalo. Dr. Hector recollects, “Not only 
did he follow the teams in all their games both at home and afield, 
but he also spent much time with the players and coaches in their 
practice sessions. His devotion to the small details of athletic prob 
lems with the individuals was far beyond any call of duty but en 
deared him to the hearts of everyone.” He served as a member of 
the athletic council and was its president for three years. 

Again from Dr. Hector, “All of us in the physics department 
watching the capabilities of Harold Hewitt . . . speculated on just 
how far he could go professionally if he had more of an opportuni- 
ty. All of us therefore rejoiced when later on he did get the oppor 
tuntiy to go to the University of Connecticut.” 

In 1947, then, Dr. Hewitt became Dean Hewitt, heading the 
School of Pharmacy of the University of Connecticut. His presence 
in Connecticut did not go unappreciated. The following is a copy 
of a letter written by the late Irving L. Kaufman, President of the 
Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association, to President Jorgensen of 
the University of Connecticut in March, 1948, and its entire text 
is included because of its stirring tribute. 
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Dear President Jorgensen 

This letter is probably without precedent, but the Connecticut Phar- 
maceutical Association members wish you to know how very much 
pleased they are that the new dean of our college of pharmacy is 
a man named Harold G. Hewitt 

As president of the organization, I wish to extend to you the felici- 
tations of our group upon this happy choice, and also to tell you 
some of the reasons for our enthusiasm 

First, almost immediately upon Dean Hewitt’s arrival in our state, 
he expressed an eagerness to co-operate with the aims and objectives 
of organized pharmacy here. Second, despite the amount of time and 
energy and late hours involved, he has accepted invitations from all 
our county groups, and has addressed their meetings; as a matter of 
fact, he is so well liked that these men from all parts of Connecticut 
continue to insist that he speak to them every month! Third, he 
has offered the facilities of the college to our Professional Phar- 
macy Committee both for their meetings and for the “Refresher 
Course” which will begin March 29. Fourth, he attends our state 
conventions and is a featured speaker, bringing a real message, not 
merely empty words. Fifth, he has the courage, as a member of 
the editorial staff of the Connecticut Pharmacist, to write construc 
tive criticism, plus suggestions, in his columns. Sixth, he is the epi 
tome of a scholar and gentleman—one who believes in democracy; 
his handshake is as firm and sincere for the immigrant mother of a 
student as for the ambassador of her country; he “walks with kings, 
yet keeps the common touch.” 

Because of Dean Hewitt’s untiring work in co-operating with the 
retail druggists of our state, the members of the Connecticut Phar- 
maceutical Association wish to pledge themselves one hundred per 
cent co-operation with any plans the college of pharmacy—and Dean 
Hewitt—may have now and in the future. We are certainly fortu 
nate to have a man of his calibre as the college leader at this time 


Faithfully yours, 


(signed ) 
Irving L. Kaufman, President, 
Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association 


Even with added administrative responsibilities, Dean Hewitt 
again engaged enthusiastically in the activities of a new campus, 
serving as a member of the curriculum committee, advanced study 
committee, and athletic advisory board. He participated in high 
school and service club visitations in the interest of pharmacy; 
served on the financial aids committee and the scholarship commit- 
tee; became a member of the provost council, administrative coun 
cil, university senate; and is chairman of the awards committee of 
the 75th anniversary celebration. 

These are some of the contributions he has made to the insti 
tutions he has served. What has he done for his profession outside 
the collegiate framework? The summation is again impressive. Al- 
ways a leader, he has been active in the functioning of the Con- 
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necticut Pharmaceutical Association, serving as consultant to the 
executive committee, chairman of the education and college of phar- 
macy committee, member of the committee on publications, and 
member of the committee on foods, drugs, cosmetics and devices. 
Also in the state he has served as a member of editorial staff of 
the Connecticut Pharmacist and chairman of the state of Connecti 
cut committee on standards for drugs, chemicals, and hospital sup 
plies. 

On a national level his energies and capabilities have not been 
neglected. In the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
he has served on the council of the Conference of Teachers as the 
chemistry representative, on the committees on educational and 
membership standards, problems and plans, world congress for phar 
maceutical education, personnel problems, and UNESCO. He has 
served as vice president of the Association (1950-51) and has been 
a member of the executive committee (1951-54, 1955-58). He was 
chairman of the Joint Teachers’ Conference (1946-47) and chair 
man of the Sixth Annual Teachers Seminar of Pharmaceutical 
Education (1954). 

Also on a national level he loaned his talents as alternate or 
delegate to the USP conventions of 1930, 1940, and 1950. He was 
a proofreader for USP XV. He also served as a proofreader fo 
NF VII, VIII, IX, and X and as a member of the NF committees 
on monographs and solutions. 

It is not surprising to find him listed in Who’s Who in America, 
Who’s Who in the East, Who’s Who in Education, Chemical Who's 
Who, and American Men of Science. 

Tau Kappa Epsilon claims him as a member as well as do the 
professional undergraduate fraternities, Kappa Psi and Chi Beta 
Phi, and he is an honorary member of Alpha Zeta Omega, Phi 
Delta Chi, and Rho Pi Phi. In national honorary fraternities he is 
listed as a member of Gamma Alpha, Phi Lambda Upsilon, Phi 
Sigma, Rho Chi, and Sigma Xi. 

In national groups he is a member of the American Pharma 
ceutical Association, the American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science, the American Association of University Professors, 
the New England Association of Chemistry Teachers, the American 
Chemical Society, and the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sci 
ences. 

Reverend J. Garland Waggoner introduces another facet of the 
Hewitt personality, “...an extremely fine and an able man... He 
has a broad sphere of community interest.”” These community inter 
ests include membership in the Lions Club, the Mansfield Recre- 
ation Park Corporation, and the McKinley Lodge, F. and A.M.., 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In Buffalo he was a patron of the Chamber 
Music Series of Buffalo. 

With all these activities, one might wonder if President Hewitt 
has had time to enjoy life. But those who know him know that he 
enjoys life to the fullest in all its facets. Mrs. Hewitt and he have 
traveled extensively in North and Central America, Europe, Asia, 
and the West Indies. Two of his hobbies are gardening and flori 
culture. He maintains two greenhouses at his Connecticut home for 
special growing of camellias and orchids. He is a member of the 
American Orchid Society and the American Camellia Society. 

The picture of President Hewitt is more clearly delineated by 
what his friends say of him as a person: 

From Dr. Froman: “I feel the first thing that should be point 
ed out about Hal is that he is every inch a gentleman and has al 
ways been interested in the finer things of life—for example, he 
is very much interested in music and the theater . . . On the social 
side, he is one of the most delightful hosts that | know. He is a 
very good bridge player and an excellent conversationalist.” 

From Reverend Waggoner: “...I have come to appreciate him 
for the high esteem in which he is held by his colleagues, for his 
personable characteristics and gentlemanly manner.” 

From President Jorgensen: “Certainly Hal lends color to this 
institution. His enthusiasm and jovial spirit are to be found on all 
occasions.” 

And as we look forward to the Association year ahead, we look 
forward to a year that is vibrant and stimulating; one could not 
expect less under the guidance of Harold Hewitt. We heartily agree 
with Dr. Froman: “...the Association is honoring the right man.” 


Circumstances have cast the pharmacist into the role of the 
neighborhood’s leading educator. If his leadership be strong, his 
advice sound, and his understanding of personal and community 
problems wise, then he leads his community in the direction of 
sound progress and constructive achievement 


Walter D. Cocking, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 3, 127 (1939) 


FEATURE SECTION | 


The following four articles were requested by the 
Editor to illustrate outstanding college of pharmacy 
buildings. These four were chosen to illustrate the 
widely varying structural needs of colleges of 
pharmacy. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY 


E. R. SERLES 


July 21, 1954, marked the occupancy of the new facilities, and 
although not fully completed, they represent the most modern build- 
ing as a home for pharmaceutical education anywhere in the world. 

Dr. Paul Briggs, speaking on the occasion of the Open House 
and Homecoming celebration offered the following comments: 

“A grand building does not make a great college. We are here 
to applaud and appraise an historic educational event. 

“The truly magnificent new home of the fourth oldest school 
of pharmacy in America provides every basis for rejoicing. The 
design, the location, the equipment, the facilities of your building, 
are, in the language of Hollywood, ‘stupendous, exciting, glorious, 
and almost unbelievable.’ 

“This building with its teaching facilities speaks for itself. In 
fact, any word description would be totally inadequate. In a slight 
paraphrase of Emerson, one might say: ‘What it is thunders so 
loudly, I cannot hear what you say.’ 

“T first saw this building, in the very heart of the great Univer 
sity of Illinois Medical Center, just before the equipment was in 
stalled. As a native Washingtonian, who has spent some years in 
New York, I confess to a rather blasé attitude toward buildings, as 
such. But this structure, to house your highly respected College of 
Pharmacy, thrilled me even in its raw and noisy form. Today, 
equipped and functioning, Illinois pharmacy has a home which your 
President Lloyd Morey accurately describes as possessing 
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physical facilities unsurpassed in the world, ’ Here is the elo- 
quence of evidence.” 

The building is unique in many respects. All laboratories, with 
a single exception, accommodate at least 100 students at a time, 
and afford complete vision in all areas of the room, unobstructed 
by pipes, pillars, or other utilities. In planning, the laboratories were 
designed to accommodate a variety of courses, thus reducing the 
cost of duplication in furniture and equipment. 

All walls are movable, steel partitions, thus providing ready 
modification of the size of laboratories, offices, or classrooms. 

The lighting is embedded, flush with the ceilings, and the sealed 
windows are installed horizontally, rather than vertically. All ven- 
tilation is established through the medium of filtered air, which 
eliminates the usual distress of smoke and dust. 

Escalators, rather than elevators, afford a constant means of 
vertical transportation. 

A complete manufacturing pilot plant adds materially to the 
value of training students at the graduate level and is in keeping 
with the marked advances in pharmaceutical research. 

A retail laboratory, when complete with fixtures, stock, and 
other facilities, will provide the background for courses in pharmacy 
administration, which are designed to afford instruction to the 
undergraduate students, and through the medium of extension prac 
tices provide to the pharmacists of the state information relative to 
their daily problems in store operation. 

Modern greenhouse facilities, utilizing artificial lighting and 
heat, provide the values of 24-hour sunlight for the growth and 
development of plant materials. 

Facilities for at least 50 graduate students in the fields of chem 
istry, biology, and pharmacy are now available. These are in addi- 
ion to the regular laboratories of each department, which are re 
quired for the undergraduate students. 

Forty-three display cases have been installed in the corridors 
as an aid to visual education 

The total building, when completed, will provide an auditorium 
seating 800, four lecture rooms of 200 capacity each, staff offices 
for departmental personnel, and special research laboratories de 
signed for staff use. 

The building also illustrates the rare kind of economy that comes 
not from cheeseparing but from solutions that save still more than 
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their extra cost. At first glance, the quality and conveniences of the 
building appear extravagant. But every one of these features was 
proved out in dollars and cents as a money saver compared with 
the orthodox “economical” way of handling the same problem. 

The 10 escalator units cost approximately $250,000, the same as 
six 30-passenger, attendant-operated elevators: they are expected to 
save $25,000 in annual operation and maintenance over six ele 
vators. And the elevators would move less than one fifth as many 
passengers in the few minutes allowed for class-change time. The 
10 escalators can move the entire student body in less than four 
minutes. It would take 45 22-passenger cars to do the equivalent job! 

One of the most ingenious features is double-service air cooling 
The five large lecture halls, one to a floor, have no exterior walls 
losing heat to outdoor air, thus require no heating of their own. 
When occupied, no matter what time of year, the lecture halls will 
need cooling to carry off excess body heat generated by occupants 
During summer months, when students are away, the lecture-room 
cooling equipment will feed into an alternate set of ducts to cool 
staff offices. The entire building is mechanically ventilated from 
under-window heating units; complete cooling can be added in the 
future. 

Only the crosspiece of the building’s ‘T and the manufacturing 
pilot plant is now built. 

Construction cost for the portion completed was $4,675,000; 
$26.56 per sq. ft., not including $505,000 for laboratory furniture 
but including fees. 

Wherever possible, all stock- and preparation-room facilities 
were standardized and so located that a single common freight ele 
vator or automatic conveyor would serve each from a central bas 
ment storage space. The furniture of the several laboratories was 
standardized wherever feasible, taking into consideration the spe 
cific requirements of the courses to be offered therein. For exampk 
the biology laboratory on the third floor will accommodate seven 
different courses; the chemistry laboratories, with the exception of 
that used for physical chemistry, contain the same physical equip 
ment, thus providing the opportunity to offer almost any course of 
the curriculum in any one of the laboratories. This feature pro 


vides for a greater percentage of use of the laboratory per week 
without diminishing its utility. 
The equipment of the pharmacy laboratories is of such charact 
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er as to permit the inclusion of all courses in that department in 
two laboratories, thus avoiding a marked increase in the cost of 
duplicated laboratory equipment. 

The majority of the graduate laboratories are housed at one end 
of the fifth floor, away from undergraduate laboratories, in order 
to provide the students working therein a greater degree of privacy, 
and provide facilities which are specifically designed to meet the 
needs of the graduate student. 

The physiology-pharmacology laboratory will accommodate 100 
students with not more than four students being required to con- 
duct a full series of animal experimentation. The laboratory is also 
equipped with an automatic gas-fired incinerator, which eliminates 
the storage of sacrificed animals until such time as they may be 
removed for incineration outside of the building. 

A manufacturing pilot plant, occupying approximately 7,500 
square feet of floor space, was maintained at ground level adjacent 
to the main building, in order to facilitate the handling of large 
quantities of raw materials, containers, and manufactured products 
which are transported to the hospital pharmacy dispensing unit 
through an underground tunnel. 

The pilot plant is divided into five separate suites of rooms 
receiving and bulk storage, including volatile liquids; ointment and 
liquid manufacture; allergen preparation; and two control labora 
tories, as well as an air-conditioned, temperature- and humidity- 
controlled tablet-manufacture department. 

The staff offices are adjacent to these facilities, in order to 
effect a minimum of loss of time in supervision of the graduate 
students and employees working in the pilot plant. 

The usual dry storage, cold storage, and washrooms are con 
veniently located on the first and basement floors of the pilot plant, 
and are large enough to accommodate the pharmaceutical require 
ments for not less than 300,000 patients per year. 

The features designed for visual education are represented by 
the 43 display cases, most of which line the corridor of the first 
floor and the small foyers adjacent to the departmental laboratories. 
They are 14 inches in depth, and are approximately 4’ x 4’ in dimen 
sion. These are utilized by the students and staff to exhibit class 
exercises, material of historic significance, and new therapeutic 
agents 

The four classrooms of 200 each and the auditorium will be 
equipped with facilities for television and the projection of all types 
of visual aid usually employed in laboratory instruction. These have 
been established as permanent installations, in order that they may 
be ready for use at any moment. The lighting of these classrooms 
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is so designed as to permit the student to have clear observation of 
the projected material and at the same time take notes as the lecture 
proceeds. This was accomplished by a special type of inverted light- 
ing installed in the lecture rooms. 

The steel movable partitions, employed throughout the building, 
are a distinct departure from the traditional type of interior con- 
struction and have thus far proved to be most satisfactory, since they 
adapt themselves readily to the modification or expansion of room 
sizes, cabinet installations, and painting finishes, and, in the last 
analysis, furnish acoustical properties some 30 per cent more ef- 
fective than plastered walls. 

All air circulated throughout the entire building is electrostat- 
ically filtered, which greatly reduces the maintenance cost in se- 
curing a high quality of housekeeping. 

Demineralized water, in place of distilled, is distributed through 
aluminum pipes, and, except for the preparation of parenteral so- 
lutions, is entirely adequate. 

For the convenience of the readers who may wish to conside 
some of the values herein described, or displayed by the accompany 
ing photographs, I am listing the following: 

Architects: Pace Associates 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, 

General Contractor : Sumner S. Sollitt Co. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 

Steel Partitions: EK. F. Hauserman Co. 
201 N. Wells St. 
Chicago, 


General Laboratory Sheldon Mfg. Co 
Furniture: Muskegon, Mich. 
Prescription Units: Reliance Cabinet Co. 


201 N. Elston Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Stainless Steel Sinks: Elkay Mfg. Co. 
1874 S. 54th St. 
Cicero, III. 


Demineralizer : Barnstead Still Co. 
Forest Hills, Mass. 
Office Furniture: All-Steel Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, IIl. 
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NEW MEDICAL SCIENCES BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
MEDICAL CENTER, SAN FRANCISCO 


T. C. DANIELS 


The Medical Center Campus of the University of California 
includes the Schools of Dentistry, Medicine, Nursing and Pharmacy, 
the Hooper Research Foundation, and the Out-patient Clinics and 
Hospitals. During the late spring of 1954, construction was com- 
pleted on the first increment of a medical sciences building and a 
new 500-bed teaching hospital. The second increment of the sci- 
ences building is now under construction and is scheduled for com- 
pletion in the early spring of 1958. 

The Medical Sciences Building is a 14-story structure designed 
to house the Schools of Dentistry, Medicine, Nursing, and Phar- 
macy. It is constructed of reinforced concrete faced with ceramic 
tile. With the completion of the second increment, the first-year 
departments of instruction in the Medical School (anatomy, bio- 
chemistry, and physiology) will be transferred from the Berkeley 
Campus to the Medical Center, thereby consolidating the Medical 
School on the San Francisco Campus. 

Instruction in the medical sciences is a highly integrated and 
coordinated activity on the San Francisco Campus, and a general- 
ized description of physical facilities would be more or less mean- 
ingless unless consideration is first given to the over-all education 
al program at the Medical Center. First, it should be noted that 
each of the schools located on the San Francisco Campus has its 
own faculty and the same degree of autonomy in controlling and 
administering its respective educational program. However, in the 
interest of good pedagogy and economy of space and faculty, a 
policy was established requiring single departments of instruction 
for those disciplines common to all schools. We, therefore, have 
single departments of anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology, pathol 
ogy, parasitology, pharmacology, and physiology. This does not 


g 
mean that the same course of instruction necessarily applies to all 
students, but it does mean that two courses of instruction will not 
be offered normally where a single course can fully serve the needs 
of students in two or more schools. In this way, the tendency to 
proliferate a large number of courses of a descriptive nature and 
of questionable value is avoided. The policy tends to encourage 
the departments to consolidate their offering in terms of their respec- 
tive disciplines and in a manner that leads to optimum educational 
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benefits for each professional group of students. To illustrate, stu- 
dents in dentistry and pharmacy share the same basic instruction in 
anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology, physiology, and public health. 
Students in pharmacy share with medical students the same instruc- 
tion in pharmacology and toxicology. 

The general facilities of the School of Pharmacy occupy four 
floors (8, 9, 10, and 11) in the first increment of the Medical Sci 
ences Building. This is exclusive of lecture halls, space for storage 
of experimental animals, and laboratories for the pre-clinical sci- 
ences referred to above. There is a total of 34,000 net square feet 
of usable space on the four floors assigned to pharmacy. In addi 
tion to this, the School of Pharmacy’s manufacturing laboratory is 
located in an adjacent building where it occupies 4,000 net square 
feet of space, and the pharmacognosy laboratory, which will eventu- 
ally be housed in the second increment, is assigned to temporary 
space on the 13th floor. 


GENERAL TEACHING LABORATORIES 

Typical floor plans are shown in Figures 9 and 10. The School 
of Pharmacy’s four floors in Increment | have a total of seven gen 
eral laboratories for pharmacy, chemistry, and pharmaceutical chem 
istry. Two student laboratories are located on each of three floors 
(9, 10, and 11) and one on the 8th floor adjacent to the central 
storeroom as follows: general pharmacy, 8th floor; dispensing and 
product development, 9th floor; physical chemistry and analytical 
pharmaceutical chemistry, 10th floor; and organic and pharmaceu 
tical chemistry on the 11th floor. An elevator (“dumb waiter’) 
connects with a common service area to the two teaching labora 
tories located on each floor, thereby minimizing traffic to the store 
room. 

All general student laboratories contain a minimum of 80 lockers 
and are designed to serve two sections of 40 students each. The 
teaching laboratories are all equipped with fume hoods, blackboards 
steam-heated drying closets, steam tables, and special work areas 
as required. The student benches, with the exception of the dis 
pensing laboratory, are equipped with steam outlets, vacuum lines, 
gas, water and electrical outlets. The student equipment lockers are 
designed to accommodate all student equipment including ring stands 
and tripods. In this way the student benches can be completely 
cleared of all glassware and equipment at the close of each labora 
tory period. This feature greatly facilitates the sectioning of labora 


tory instruction. 
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MANUFACTURING LABORATORY 

The manufacturing laboratory is a teaching laboratory open to 
properly qualified students on an elective basis. Only students 
electing hospital pharmacy as a major in the undergraduate program 
or graduate students in hospital pharmacy are required to take in- 
struction in this area. Facilities are available for the processing, 
nanufacture, and control of standard pharmaceutical products, in- 
cluding tablets, tablet coating, powders, liquids (emulsions, suspen 


sions, and solutions), and ointments. See Figures 6, 7, and 8. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

Each member of the faculty is provided with a separate re- 
search laboratory and connecting office. In general, the instructor’s 
laboratory and office are located on the same floor with the teaching 
laboratory for which he is responsible. Each of the research labor- 
atories is equipped to serve the special needs of the staff member, 
and understandably this leads to considerable variation in the type 
of equipment and in the size of the laboratory. The average labora 
tory occupies approximately 200 square feet exclusive of the office, 
which varies from 80 to 150 square feet. To illustrate the nature of 
the research laboratories, it may be sufficient to indicate some of 
the areas of research in which there is an active interest. Among 
these should be mentioned : enzymatic studies on the mode of action 
of drugs; organic synthesis; physical chemistry; physical-organic 
chemistry ; drug formulation and product development; tablet com- 
pression; polarography; chromatography; spectrophotometry; etc 
In addition to the research laboratories for members of the staff, 
two general research laboratories are available for graduate stu- 
dents. One of these is designed to accommodate eight graduate 
students and the other offers facilities for 12. Space is also avail 
able for an additional 20 graduate students in the research labora 
tories assigned to members of the staff, thereby making accommo 
dations available for a total of 40 graduate students for work lead 
ing to the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees. 


HOSPITAL PHARMACY 

The Hospital Pharmacy is operated as an income department by 
the University Hospital with the policy for operation established 
by a Special Pharmacy Committee made up of the Chief Hospital 
Pharmacist and representatives from the Schools of Pharmacy, 
Medicine, and Dentistry, including representatives from the various 
clinical specialties. The School of Pharmacy offers instruction in 
hospital pharmacy with internships and assistant resident appoint- 
ments open to properly qualified students. The Pharmacy is located 
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on two floors in the Out-patient Clinic Building with connecting 
service windows to the out-patient area and hospital. The two floors 
of the Pharmacy are connected by a circular stair and a “dumb 
waiter.” The lower floor is used for the preparation and distribu 
tion of ward medication and the top floor for dispensing to patients. 
The Pharmacy is connected with the new teaching hospital by a 
pneumatic tube system serving the nurses’ station on each floor 
level of the hospital. It is responsible for the manufacture, control, 
and distribution of all parenteral solutions used in the hospital and 
operates a separate facility located in the Moffitt Hospital for this 
purpose. Figure 4 shows a view of the Hospital Pharmacy 


SPECIAL LABORATORIES AND FACILITIES 


A number of special laboratories and common-use areas are in 
cluded in the building plans for the School of Pharmacy. In this 
group are laboratories for specialized instruction, facilities to serve 
all laboratories, and specialized equipment available for use as re 
quired, but normally not on a continuous basis, by members of the 
faculty and graduate students. The latter serves the dual function 
of minimizing space requirements for a relatively large staff and 
the needless duplication of costly equipment. Following in this gen 
eral category are: 

1) Ice room, equipped with an automatic chipped ice machine 
and storage facilities for dry ice. The automatic ice ma- 
chine is operated at night by the janitorial service which is 
responsible for filling insulated stainless steel ice carts and 
delivering them to their stations in the laboratories as re 
quired. 

2) Two refrigerated rooms for low-temperature work and 
storage. 

3) Two incubator rooms. 

4) Two constant-temperature rooms 

5) Distillation room for high-vacuum distillations. This room 
is equipped with distillation assemblies of varying capacity 
including a rotating plate ‘molecular still.” 

6) High-pressure room for chemical autoclaves, catalytic re 
ductions, etc. 

7) Chromatography and counter-current extraction room 
Pyrogen-testing room for teaching and routine pyrogen 
tests on parenteral solutions used in the Hospital. 

9) Parenteral-solutions room. This area is equipped for the 
preparation, sterilization, lyophilization, and filling of par 
enteral formulations. 
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10) Microbiological laboratory for screening compounds for 
bactericidal or fungicidal activity. 

11) Radioactivity-measurement room. 

12) Physical-measurements room for the assembly of special 
apparatus required for the study of physical properties of 

solutions such as dipole moments, conductivity, electrophor 

esis, surface and interfacial tensions, etc. 


w 


Spectrographic laboratory. This rather extensive facility is 
fully equipped with recording ultraviolet and infra-red 
spectrographs, together with quartz and grating-type in 
struments for emission spectroscopy. It serves the entire 
Medical Center for all but routine spectrographic measure 
ments. 

14) Shop. This is operated for the maintenance and repair of 
laboratory equipment. Development and construction of 
specialized equipment is the function of a central campus 
facility designated as the Research and Development La 
boratory. 

15) Conference room for meetings of the staff and faculty 
committees. 

16) A special room adjoining the dispensing laboratory for the 
display and teaching of proprietary medication in terms of 
therapeutic use. 

The first increment of the Medical Sciences Building has only 
three classrooms, two of which are being used on an interim basis 
until the completion of the second increment. Most of the class 
rooms are located in buildings that are connected to the Medical 
Sciences Building and are scheduled for classes in all schools 


CENTRAL FACILITIES 
In addition to the areas specifically assigned to Pharmacy, there 
are a number of centralized activities that serve students and facul 
ties of all schools. Reference had been made to the Research and 
Development Laboratory which falls in this category. The Radio 
activity Center is another special laboratory serving all schools. The 
same is true of the Medical Center Library and the Audio-Visual 
Center, both of which are responsible for serving campus needs 
In addition to the facilities listed above, the School of Phar 
macy will acquire some additional space in the second increment 
of the Medical Sciences Building as follows: 


1) Space for experimental laboratory animals 
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2) Joint-use teaching laboratory to be shared with biochem 
istry for the teaching of analytical chemistry and analytical 
pharmaceutical chemistry. 

3) Joint-use laboratory to be shared with parasitology for the 

teaching of pharmacognosy. 

4) Additional office space for administration. 

The facilities | have described provide for our current needs in 
pharmaceutical education in a most satisfactory manner. We could 
make use of additional space to good advantage, and the same is 
true of the other schools. Our present deficiencies are not serious 
and can be corrected by the acquisition of additional space in the 
Medical Sciences Building when it is expanded into the third and 
fourth increments. 


extend your professional training and influence for the 
betterment of your neighbor's philosophy and thinking on life as 
well as for the improvement of his health. In its broadest sense, a 
profession is a ministry—and true pharmacy is no exception. Ac 
cept this concept of your profession and apply it in your daily life, 
and you will always have the answer as to how to act, what to 
think, and what to do under the many and varying circumstances 
presented to us today as well as in the future. This is an obligation 
as well as a responsibility of your professional status. 


I’. Royce Franzoni, in an address to the graduating 
class of Albany College of Pharmacy, June, 1954 
Mr. lranzoni was then President of the American 


Pharmaceutical Association 
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DRAKE’S FITCH HALL OF PHARMACY 


BYRL E. BENTON 


Fitch Hall of Pharmacy at Drake University was completed in 
1949 at an estimated cost of $400,000 including laboratory furniture. 
The architects for the building were Saarinen, Swanson and Saar- 
inen of Michigan, and Brooks-Borg of Des Moines, Iowa. Designed 
on the principle that university funds should be used to the limit in 
making education available to all possible applicants, the building 
contains no architectural elements which are costly, nonproductive, 
or purely decorative. The building is beautifully proportioned, yet 
truly functional. Planned and built at the same time as the Harvey 
Ingham Hall of Science, the two buildings operate as a unit for 
pharmacy students. Basic sciences such as chemistry, biology, phy 
sics, and mathematics are taught in the science building while the 
professional courses are taught in the pharmacy building. A 74 
foot glass-enclosed overpass connects the two buildings and welds 
them together as a unit. Fitch Hall has two stories, is 46 feet by 
142 feet, and is set at a right angle to the Science Hall to form an 

The exterior of the building is of common brick on two sides 
and steel grid with glass and prefabricated spandrels on the other 
two sides. The interior is finished in brick on outside walls and 
plaster on all inside partitions in classrooms and laboratories. Lib 
eral use has been made of tile and plywood walls in the halls and 
offices. The halls, classrooms, and offices are floored with asphalt 
tile, while the laboratory floors are concrete. Acoustic tile has been 
used on the ceilings in classrooms, halls, and offices. The labora 
tory ceilings were left unfinished; however, the porous material 
used resembles acoustic tile and has good sound-deadening quali 
ties. With glass walls on two sides of the building, there is a great 
amount of natural light besides fluorescent lighting in rooms. 

The clean lines of the building and the use of tile walls in the 
halls make for easy maintenance. A spacious entrance and lobby 
and an open stairway to the second floor make the building appear 
larger than it actually is. 

Fitch Hall has three classrooms, which include a lecture room 
on the first floor, seating 100 students; and two classrooms on the 
second floor, each seating 50 students. The north wall of the lec- 
ture room (see Figure 4) is glass, and all other walls are of com- 
mon brick. Paneling on the south wall juts out to form a small 
storage room for demonstration material in the upper right-hand 
corner of the room. A lecture-demonstration table at the front of 
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the room is equipped with gas, hot and cold water, and electricity 
A permanent white board serves a dual purpose as a screen for 
picture projection, and as a writing surface on which black grease 
pencils are used—the marks of which are easily removed with a 
damp cloth. The acoustics in the room are practically perfect, and 
voice amplification is never needed. All classrooms have draw 
drapes which enable the rooms to be darkened for picture projection 

Pharmacy staff offices occupy one side of the second floor 
Each office has a laboratory bench equipped with the usual utili- 
ties. The office space is small but compactly arranged. 

Each laboratory was designed with the idea that it must serve 
a dual purpose or be used sufficiently to warrant special design for 
one course. The physiology-pharmacology laboratory on the first 
floor is an excellent example. An animal room and other equip- 
ment in common are needed for each course. Even though physi 
ology is staffed by the biology department of the College of Liberal 
Arts and pharmacology by the College of Pharmacy, the joint la- 
boratory has worked out to the mutual advantage of all concerned 
and has cut down much unnecessary duplication of equipment. In 
addition the department of psychology utilizes the laboratory for 
a class in experimental psychology in which animals are regularly 
used. 

The second laboratory on the first floor is equipped with the us 
ual type of desk found in most basic chemistry laboratories. It is util- 
ized for classes in pharmaceutical preparations, fundamental prin 
ciples of pharmacy, biochemistry, and cosmetics. A stock room be- 
tween the laboratories on the first floor serves for both. A small 
laboratory adjacent to the stock room serves as a research laboratory 
and as a preparation room for both laboratories. 

A seminar room to the right of the main entrance seats 15 stu 
dents and serves as a small classroom, a space for discussion groups, 
and as a reading room for students when not otherwise occupied. 

The dipensing laboratory on the second floor is the only one 
which has been designed exclusively for a single purpose. The desks 
were modified from a plan originated by Dean E. R. Serles of the 
University of Illinois and were custom-made in Des Moines. They 
are of solid oak and are finished in limed oak. The utilities on 
each desk include gas and electricity. A work bench at one end of 
the laboratory has gas, electricity, vacuum, and air outlets. In ad- 
dition a 12-hole water bath is provided on the bench. Each of the 
four laboratories in the building has this arrangement. One wall of 
the laboratory has built-in cabinets with glass doors which serve as 
display cases for manufacturers’ specialties. The laboratory is serv 
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ed by a separate stock room and a preparation room which also 
serves as a research laboratory. A stone sink is provided in a re- 
cessed space at each end of the laboratory. All laboratories in the 
building have running distilled water, and each stock room is pro- 
vided with sink, hot and cold water, distilled water, and gas outlets. 

The other laboratory on the second floor was designed for phar 
macognosy and bacteriology. Both courses need microscopes and 
tables designed for microscopic work. The addition of an autoclave, 
dry-heat sterilizers, and incubators is all that is needed to make the 
laboratory serve both purposes. The laboratory desks were designed 
to allow for maximum space for each student; therefore, the U 
shaped bench was adopted. A spacious combination preparation and 
stock room enables technicians to prepare media and wash glass 
ware for the bacteriology laboratory. In addition a small sterile 
transfer room opens off of the preparation room. This room has 
filtered air and is sterilized by ultraviolet lamps 

All of the laboratories have storage cabinets along one wall 
While the over-all storage space is limited it has been an advantage 
in that buying of supplies is more carefully done, and the keeping 
of obsolete equipment and old drug stocks cannot be tolerated. The 
building was made possible through a gift from Fred W. Fitch and 
was dedicated in the spring of 1949. During the seven years it has 
been in operation it has proved to be a very versatile building re- 
quiring a minimum of maintenance. Visitors are frequently sur 
prised to find that the building is seven years old 


in the summer ... 1 would prefer to have a teacher of 
mine go into his laboratory and do something that he had never 
done before, or go to the north woods and revel in the beauties of 
nature and refresh his soul by communion with his Creator. He 
would come back full of vigor, an inspired teacher, capable of 
rendering a finer service to his pupils and his institution 


Rufus A. Lyman, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 4, 622 (1940) 


THE FACILITIES OF THE COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


HENRY M. BURLAGE ano WILLIAM R. LLOYD 


The prestige of the College of Pharmacy was greatly enhanced 
on the campus of the University of Texas when it occupied new 
quarters in September, 1952. The Pharmacy Building is a com 
pletely air-conditioned, fireproof structure of Spanish Renaissance 
architecture of variegated brick, and is solely devoted to instruction 
and research in the recognized divisions of pharmacy. The building 
(Figure 1) is located in close proximity to the Student Health Cen 
ter, the gigantic Experimental Science Building, and the Chemistry, 
Physics and Biology Buildings—which house the four basic sciences 
required in the pharmaceutical curriculum. 

Special features throughout the building are 


(1) 
(2) 


air conditioning throughout all rooms, 

seven-foot wainscoting and glazed structural tile of light 
buff or special greens in laboratories and hallways. (Som 
laboratory rooms have this glazed tile from floor to ceil 
ing. This type of construction provides for easy cleaning 
of walls and eliminates expensive periodic painting with 
its attendant nuisances.), 

acoustical ceilings to decrease noise throughout the build 
ing, 

ample illumination by natural light, although all space is 
abundantly lighted by means of fluorescent lights of mod 
ern design, 

approximately 500 clothes lockers installed in the hallways 
and available to students on a no-cost basis, 

ten large display cases lighted by “cold” light located on 
the first, second, and third floors. (These are availabl 
for educational and commercial displays and are installed 
by students in courses or by the professional organiza 
tions. ), 

a freight elevator from the ground floor to the fourth 
floor, 

a large incinerator capable of burning all refuse and ani 
mal carcasses, 

bulletin boards and directories on each floor of the build 
ing, 

all laboratories provided with one or more hoods and wit 
utilities such as steam, hot and cold water, air, electricity, 
and aspirators. 


} 
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THE GROUND FLOOR 

On this floor is located a drug-grinding and distillation room, 
a machine shop, a men’s lounge, two manufacturing pharmacy la- 
boratories (Figure 2) provided with $32,000 worth of equipment, 
a control laboratory for preparations produced in the manufactur- 
ing laboratory, a parenteral solution room, a storeroom for manu- 
factured products, a main storeroom and storekeeper’s office, a 
pharmacy research laboratory for four to eight graduate students, 
and the offices of the Director of Pharmacy Extension Services 
and of three members of the pharmacy staff. Two outside entrances 
lead onto this floor. 


THE FIRST FLOOR 


Three main entrances lead onto this floor. Space on this floor 
is allotted to the administrative offices, an auxiliary storeroom, the 
eighty-seat College Library (Figure 3) which is manned by a staff 
selected by the University Librarian and is generally open from 
9 A.M. to 9 P.M., a lecture room for forty students, a research la- 
boratory (two students), a women’s lounge, a laboratory (sixteen 
students) for animal health pharmacy and/or cosmetology, a con- 
ference or seminar room provided with cooking facilities for en- 
tertainment purposes (Figure 4) used by the organizations of the 
College, and the dispensing laboratory (108 students) (Figure 5). 


THE SECOND FLOOR 

This is the floor of greatest activity during the day since it 
houses some of the laboratories for pharmacy (3) and pharmaceu 
tical chemistry (2). For the greatest utilization of laboratory space, 
three pharmacy laboratories are connected by two rolling metal 
doors which permit the formation of one large laboratory or two 
smaller laboratories (Figure 6). Two of the pharmaceutical labora 
tories are provided with side lockers for equipment which can be 
moved to the lab desks and thus provide greater utilization of ex- 
pensive laboratory desks. There is also a men’s lounge on this 
floor. There is one large laboratory (120 desks) for pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry, a balance room with cork linoleum to reduce break 
age, a quantitative pharmaceutical chemistry laboratory ( forty- 
eight lockers), a group of five offices for pharmacy staff (Figure 
7), and a group of four otfices with a small research laboratory 
for the staff in pharmaceutical chemistry and an auxiliary store- 
room to service these laboratories. 
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THE THIRD FLOOR 

This floor has a group of five offices for the staff in pharma 
cology and four offices and a small research laboratory for the staff 
in pharmacognosy. There is a large laboratory (120 lockers) devot- 
ed to pharmacognosy (Figure 8) which is provided with visual 
aid facilities; adjoining is an herbarium room with a laboratory 
desk of twenty-four lockers, a laboratory for advanced pharma 
cognosy and research, a research laboratory for pharmaceutical 
chemistry (six to twelve students), and an instrumentation room, a 
laboratory for clinical testing and diagnosis large enough for about 
twelve students, two laboratories for pharmacology (ligure 9), one 
of which is provided with an amphitheater arrangement of twenty 
four seats for demonstration purposes. There are also on this floor 
an auxiliary storeroom and a faculty restroom. 


THE FOURTH FLOOR 

There is a research laboratory for pharmacology (four to eight 
students), a special operating room, a food storage room, a bulk 
storage room, a dark room equipped for diversified photographic 
operations, a bomb room especially constructed for high-pressure 
experiments, four postdoctorate research laboratories (Figure 10), 
quarters for large and small animals, a large room designed for 
washing and sterilizing cages and equipment used in the animal 
rooms, and washroom facilities for the animal caretaker. 

In presenting this brief summary of the facilities of the College, 
it might be pointed out that because of the geographical location of 
the College and the rapid development of the state of Texas as an 
industrial empire, the building was planned for the future to en 
able the College to train an increased number of pharmacists for 
retail practice and other types of distribution of drugs and to offer 
graduate instruction for the master of science degree in pharmacy 
and the doctor of philosophy degree in pharmacy for fifty students. 
The fields of special instruction at present are pharmacy, manu 
facturing and hospital pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry, phar 
macognosy and pharmacology. 
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ANALYSIS OF A PILOT STUDY OF FACTORS 
THAT MOTIVATE INDIVIDUALS TO ELECT THE 
HEALTH SCIENCES AS A CAREER, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PHARMACY* 


ROBERTSON PRATT 


Increased public awareness of health needs and an expanding 
population have created great demand for qualified practitioners in 
all of the health sciences. Since no profession can be any better 
than the individuals who administer and practice it, the problem 
of recruiting superior personnel to satisfy the increased demand 
is extremely important. Methods used in the past to assist in se 
lecting personnel and prospective students—scholastic achievement 
tests, measured interest tests, occupational intelligence standards, 
and occupational rating scales—have been useful in their time but 
seem not to be entirely adequate now. This is partly because of the 
greatly increased need for personnel today and partly because none 
of the conventional methods adequately provides an appraisal of 
human interests, traits, and needs for self-expression and satis 
faction. 

It seems possible that persons choosing a particular profession 
would, if data from enough individuals could be assembled, be found 
to have a characteristic set of likes and dislikes which would tend 
to differentiate them from persons in other fields of activity. From 
study of these sets of likes and dislikes, one might be able to dis 
cern a pattern of motivating factors and, armed with this informa- 
tion, be in a favorable position to more intelligently and efficiently 
outline a recruitment program designed to enlist the interest of 
those individuals who would be more competent for the respective 
fields. Such information might, in addition, be a valuable guide in 
counseling students and other personnel. 

Therefore, the above-named committee (see footnote below 
for members) began discussions of this problem during the 


*Part of a cooperative survey conducted at the University of Califor 
nia by Dr. William W. Stiles (School of Public Health), Dr. John B 
Lagen (School of Medicine), Dr. Robertson Pratt (School of Pharmacy), 
Dr. Wendell L. Wylie (College of Dentistry), and Miss Bernice Hudson 
(School of Nursing). The study was financed in part by research funds 
of the University of California and from the American College of Den 
tists. A portion of the survey has been published (Wylie, W. L.: Fact 
ors motivating choice of a profession. J. Dent. Fd., 19, 159-172, 1955; and 
Stiles, W. W., and Watson, L. C.: Motivations of persons electing public 
health as a career. Am. J. Pub. Health, 45, 1563-1568, 1955.) 
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1949-50 academic year and conducted the pilot study described be 
low during three test years from 1951-52 to 1953-54. The com 
mittee was interested not only in characteristic differences and sim 
ilarities among different groups of the health sciences and the 
motivating factors that led the individuals into them, but also in 
factors that the participants in the survey considered irrelevant 


TEST DESCRIPTION 


Information regarding possible motivations of students in pro 
fessional health schools was obtained by means of a modified form 
of questionnaire. The “questionnaire” consisted of a set of 26 IBM 
white punch cards upon each of which a separate statement of pos 
sible motivations was printed. Included in each set was a colored 
punch card, on which the student wrote his name and the date, and 
a white tabulator dividing card on which the respondent was r 
quested to list any motivating factors which pertained to himself 
but were not printed on any of the white punch cards. 

With the complete set of cards, each student received a dittoed 
sheet of instructions which stated that he was to sort the cards into 
two piles, those factors which were influential in his choice of a 
profession and those which were totally irrelevant. They were then 
asked to sort the pile of significant statements so that the most sig 
nificant card was on top and the others continued in a decreasing 
order. The two piles of cards were placed together, with the di 
vider card separating them, and were collected. The accumulated 
sets were then taken to the IBM computor laboratory where the 
were tabulated. 

The statements of possible motivating factors were devised to 
indicate what types of factors were influential in the choice of th 
student. Several statements were made for each of the categories 
of economic factors, social factors, personal factors, and those which 
might have been associated with previous experiences. The specifi: 
topics with the coded letter designations used in the discussions be 
low are listed in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
List OF MotivaTION SuRvEY Topics AND CORRESPONDING CoDE LETTER: 
*A. Pressure by parents or by circumstances not of one’s choice 
+B. Influence of a relative or of a close friend who is n n 
related fields but has always wanted to be 
*C. Close relationship of this vocation to another which could n 
attained for some reason 
*D. Working conditions and hours seemed desirable 
+E. Vocational guidance by a professionally trained counselor or specia 


tests 
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Fk. This vocation permits one to work independently of other peopl 
G. Influence of a particular teacher or a class in school 
tH. Some environmental or geographic factor, such as an opportunity to 
travel or reside in a community where the occupation is the major 
interest of almost everyone 
I. Experience gained while in military service 
|. Native interests and aptitudes which make it natural to pursue this 
tield in preference to all others 
*K. Expectation of a substantial financial income and economic security 
“L. Expectation for advancement in position, social prestige, or respon 
sibility 
*M. Limited financial resources or time for schooling and _ technical 
training 
*N. Influence of a person actively engaged in this field 
*O. Previous experience in an occupation closely related to your ex 
p< cted career 
P. The chance to avoid or delay some less desirable experience 
*Q. An opportunity to fulfill one’s financial needs immediately 
R. An agreeable opportunity which materialized unexpectedly 
*S. An existing setup, such as a partnership with relative or friend, 
which made it advantageous to follow a given career 
*T. Some health, physical, or age limitation 
{ An impression gained from moving pictures or from a radio or tele 
vision program 
V. This vocation allows one to meet many other people 
W. Because of previous training, it now seems impractical to prepare 
for anything else 
X. An impression gained from reading a book, pamphlet, or other 
literature 
Y. Influence of a relative or of a close friend who has not himself 
had aspirations in the field 
Z. Some significant factor which has not 
the other categories 
* These topics were rated higher by pharmacy students than by the other 
ups of students. (See discussion below.) 
+ These topics were rated lower by pharmacy students than by the other 


ups of students (See discussion below.) 


| 


been adequately covered in 


TESTING PROCEDURE 

The survey was conducted by gathering the selected class or 
group of a specific professional school together and giving each 
student a set of the IBM cards, the name card, the divider card, 
and the sheet of instructions. Immediately before the test, the per 
son administering it read the instructions aloud to the group, while 
the students followed on their own direction sheets. A particular 
effort was made to avoid any variables of associating a particular 
place, subject, person, or occasion with the test. 

Freshman classes in the several professional schools were tested 


and also the senior classes, since it was decided that it would be of 
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interest to learn whether substantial changes in the kind of responses 
given might be observed when freshman and senior groups are 
compared, and of even more interest when responses of freshmen 
are compared with the responses given by the same people when 
they become seniors. Unfortunately, due to lack of funds which 
necessitated interruption of the investigation, it was not possible in 
the present pilot study to achieve the latter objective. 


GROUPS TESTED 

The students used as subjects for this study were those enrolled 
in professional schools of the health sciences (dentistry, medicine, 
nursing, pharmacy, and public health) at the University of Cali 
fornia. It was decided to survey each year, until a valid conclusion 
could be made, the freshman classes entering the various schools 
in September and the graduating seniors from those same schools 
in June. The graduate classes of the School of Public Health, being 
primarily one-year groups, were the only exception. 

Since the program was instituted, 1,569 students have been sur 
veyed. This number includes six survey groups, three September 
groups, and three June groups. The present report pertains to the 
pharmacy groups which, in number of respondents, comprised 28.2 
per cent of the total. Pharmacy students comprised 23.4 per cent of 
the total number of entering (September) students and 36.7 per 
cent of the total number of finishing (June) students. 


TABULATION AND ANALYSIS PROCEDURES 

Since there were 26 different items and since these could have 
been chosen in any sequence, it was necessary to determine not only 
how frequently (actual value) a given item was indicated as a mo 
tivating factor, but also how often it ranked first, second, third, etc. 
for each group. In other words, its intensity (relative value) as a 
motivating factor had to be determined. Moreover, since the rela 
tive values ascertained for each of the selected topics were propor- 
tional to the number of respondents in each specific test group, valid 
comparisons of the different groups could not be made by direct 
comparison of relative values. There was needed an adjustment 
which would compensate for the varying sizes of the different 
groups and permit direct comparisons. Therefore, such a factor was 
determined by conventional statistical methods. The result was an 
adjusted relative value for each topic. All the results reported be 
low are in terms of these adjusted relative values (A.R.V.) and are 
valid in direct comparisons of the different groups 
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ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES 

The adjusted relative values of the several topics for the total 
of all groups surveyed are compared graphically with the corres 
ponding values for the total of all pharmacy groups in Figure 1. 
Replies of pharmacy students are included in the A.R.V. for “Total 
of all groups.” It should be kept in mind, in examining Figure 1, 
that this tends to minimize the differences between responses of 
pharmacy students and the students in the other professions. Fig 
ure 2 shows a comparison of the A.R.V. for the total of all enter 
ing pharmacy groups and the total of all finishing pharmacy groups. 
In both figures, topics are arranged in descending order of A.R.V 
found for the composite composed of the total of all groups sur 
veyed. Comments on the responses regarding the specific moti 
vating factors are given below, according to the following pattern: 
Each factor is listed (in boldface), preceded by its corresponding as- 
signed IBM code letter and followed by a brief discussion. 


J. Native interests and aptitudes which make it natural to pur- 
sue this field in preference to all others 


When the responses of all students of pharmacy, medicine, den 
tistry, dental hygiene, and public health, including those beginning 
and those concluding their formal professional education, are group 
ed together, this factor leads all others by a substantial margin. 
When it is assigned an adjusted relative value of 100, the next topic 
(K, expectation of substantial income) rates only 72. 

Pharmacy students deviated from the group pattern with re- 
gard to this factor in that item J ranked second with them while K 
was first, and there was less spread between the first and second 
choices. Indeed, items J] and K (A.R.V. 95 and 100, respectively ) 
were so close that it is questionable whether the difference is sig 
nificant. 

When only senior pharmacy students are considered, they fit the 
general pattern in that item J rated first (A.R.V. 100), but item K 
(expectation of financial reward) loomed much more important 
(A.R.V. 95) than for the total group of health students (A.R.V 
72). This trend, i.e., greater emphasis on financial aspects among 
pharmacy students than among the group comprising all students, 
is apparent in all items having a monetary consideration. (See items 
L., S, M, and Q in Figure 1.) Pharmacy students, perhaps since 
most of them gain actual “field experience” while still in college, 
seem to gain confidence in their aptitude for their chosen profession 
as they progress through school. While “native interests and apt 
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tudes” had an A.R.V. of 90 for beginning pharmacy students, it 
was first choice (A.R.V. 100) for seniors. This is shown in Figure 


2. 


K. Expectation of a substantial financial income and economic 
security 

During the planning stages of the survey, concern was express- 
ed that students might tend to conceal materialistic motives and thus 
reduce the significance of the results. It seems likely that this con- 
cern was unwarranted, since for the group of all students, it had 
an A.R.V. of 72 and ranked second only to the previous topic (Fig. 
1), was a very close second for the senior pharmacy students (A 
R.V. 95), and was first choice (A.R.V. 100) for entering freshmen 
in pharmacy (Fig. 2). It also was rated first by all groups of den 
tal hygienists and by the senior dental students. The possibility still 
remains that lack of candor on the part of some respondents tended 
to obscure the true significance of this factor. However, this seems 
unlikely to be a major consideration, at least for pharmacy stu 
dents, since topic L, (expectation for advancement in position, etc.), 
which may be considered another facet of the same subject, rated 
a strong third. 

Dr. Wylie, in analyzing the data accumulated in the survey of 
dental students, has pointed out that “Before one launches a whole 
series of interesting speculations, he should consider the possibility 
that there may be some significant difference in sampling due to 
the passage of time. One obvious possibility of this sort is the fairly 
steady decline, percentagewise, of the number of veterans enrolled 
... during the test years. This might lead to a situation in which 
our total senior sample is top-heavy with veterans as compared to 
the total freshman sample. Some observers would want to cite this 
evidence in support of previously undocumented opinion which holds 
that veterans tend to be somewhat calculating as they pursue a pro- 
gram of higher education, determined as it were to make up for 
lost time. An equally valid conclusion, tentatively supported by 
a comparison of all beginning students with all finishing students 
is that as young people mature and come closer to the period in 
which they must earn a living, they tend to attach more importance 
to economic success and financial security.” 

There is no doubt that the sampling of all senior pharmacy stu 
dents in comparison with all entering pharmacy students was top 
heavy with veterans, and that this influenced responses to some 
topics (see especially topic R below). However, this seems not 
to have been an important factor in determining responses to topic 
K. In fact, if one wished to throw caution aside and to attempt to 
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draw conclusions from small differences, based on the limited num 
ber of respondents, one might conclude that the freshman pharma 
cist is more mercenary than the senior. Topic K has an A.R.V. of 
100 for freshmen, but for seniors is in second place with an A.R.V 
of 95. It may be significant in this connection that topic L (ex- 
pectation for advancement, etc.) also received a larger play from 
entering pharmacy students, with whom it had an A.R.V. of 79.5, 
than from seniors who gave it an A.R.V. of 68. 

Changes in outlook undoubtedly occur during the four years in 
college and alter the frame of reference in which the student looks 
back on his original plans, motivations, and ideals. The passage of 
time and the experiences in college certainly have some effect on 
maturation of the individual. 

In any event, it is clear that, compared with the pooled responses 
of all students surveyed, the pharmacy students’ replies indicate a 
greater interest in the material aspects of their profession. It is not 
our purpose here to analyze this observation further to ascertain 
whether the pharmacy student, in comparison with his fellow stu 
dents in other health professions, is more practical and realistic, 
less scholarly minded, or more candid in his replies. 


V. This vocation allows one to meet many other people 

Few people like to be hermits, and this observation was reflect- 
ed in the replies of all groups to this topic. In the composite picture 
of all groups of all students, it rated third (A.R.V. 60). At first 
glance, pharmacy students appeared not to differ markedly from 
the group in their rating of the relative importance of this topic 
(A.R.V. 56), but if one examines the order of topics, it appears 
that for the average pharmacy student the importance of this factor 
in relation to others is less than for students in other fields. Where- 
as topic V rated third in the composite group, sharing its position 
with the expectation for advancement (topic L), for the group of 
all pharmacy students it ranked sixth, being exceeded by topics L, 
N, and O (see below) as well as by J and K discussed above. For 
entering pharmacy students it was fourth in rank (A.R.V. 57); 
for seniors it was sixth (A.R.V. 52). 


L. Expectation for advancement in position, social prestige, or 
responsibility 
For the entire group of students in the health sciences ( Fig. 


g. 1), 
this factor had the same importance as the preceding one (A.R.V 
60); but it was considered more important by pharmacy students, 
who rated it a full 20 points higher than they rated item V. The 
respective values for pharmacy students were V, 56; and L, 76 
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When the replies of pharmacy students are considered in finer de 
tail (Fig. 2), a pronounced difference is apparent between the fresh 
men and the seniors. The A.R.V. for entering students, who ranked 
this factor third in their selection, was 79.5; for seniors, with whom 
it ranked fourth, the A.R.V. was 68. 

It was pointed out before that this observation is compatibl 
with the greater importance entering students placed on factor K 
(expectations of substantial income, etc.). One would not like to 
believe that the lower rating given the present topic by seniors as 
compared with freshmen was due to disillusionment of the former 
by their experiences working in drugstores during their colleg 
years. 


N. Influence of person actively engaged in this field 

For the composite group composed of all students surveyed, 
this factor had an adjusted relative value of 51; there was no sub 
stantial difference between the evaluation by the entering and fin 
ishing students. However, pharmacy students attached more sig 
nificance to this factor than the other groups did. The value for 
all pharmacy students was 61. For entering pharmacy students it 
was 56; for seniors it was 67. The factor ranked fifth with both 


groups. 


O. Previous experience in an occupation closely related to your 
expected career 

One might expect wide differences in response to this topic, de 
pending on the professional field. Also differences would be ex 
pected between seniors and beginning students, since many of the 
veterans, who were more numerous among seniors than among 
freshmen, gained experience as corpsmen during their years of ser 
vice. These expectations are confirmed by the data. The A.R.V. of 
this topic for the composite of all groups was 45, but it was 68 for 
the total of all finishing students and only 34 for the total of all 
freshmen. 

As would be expected, this factor rated higher with pharmacy 
students than for the combined groups, and the spread between 
entering and finishing students was less. The A.R.V. for the total 
pharmacy group was 65; for seniors it was 80, and for freshmen, 


54. 


Z. Some significant factor which has not been adequately cov- 
ered in the other categories 
This topic served “in part to relieve the frustrations of those 
who could find nothing on the first 25 cards to satisfy their urge 


4 
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for self-expression.” Apparently, the entering students were more 


satisfied with the other 25 possibilities presented to them than were 
the finishing students: the A.R.V. for the total of all entering stu- 
dents was 25, but for seniors it was 48. The composite value for 
all groups surveyed was 33. 

The values for pharmacy students were 13 for freshmen, 52 
for seniors, and 29 for the composite of all pharmacy classes sur 
veyed. The same trend was noted with dental students, among whom 
the A.R.V. was 17 for freshmen and was 42 for seniors. The rea 
son for the wide discrepancy between the entering and finishing 
classes is not readily apparent, unless it can be ascribed to the fact 
that as one matures there may be less tendency to pigeon-hole rea 
sons for going into a profession, and the original thinking may be 
altered through more mature reasoning. 


F. This vocation permits one to work independently of other 

people 

Apparently this was not a strong motivating factor for phar 
macy students or for the composite of all groups. With an A.R.V. 
of 29, it ranked eighth for the composite group. With the phar 
macy students it ranked tenth with an A.R.V. of 27. There were 
only minor differences between the responses of entering and fin 
ishing students regarding this factor irrespective of whether one 
considered only pharmacy majors or the composite of all groups. 
For some unexplained reason, dental students did not fit the general 
pattern. For the group of all dental students, this factor had an 
A.R.V. of 83, and for dental seniors a value of 96. 


D. Working conditions and hours seem desirable 

This factor, with an A.R.V. of 28.5, ranked ninth in the over 
all survey of all groups. However, it should be remembered that 
when all the participants are pooled in one group, the data from 
any single category that makes up a large portion of the group may 
significantly alter the total picture. Medicine and nursing, neither 
of which is envied for its working conditions or hours, together 
provided 37.5 per cent of the total number of students surveyed. 
Therefore, it is not entirely clear whether the factor really seemed 
favorable to pharmacy students, who rated it seventh and for whom 
it had an A.R.V. of 36 compared with 28 for the composite of all 
students, or whether medicine and nursing merely look bad on this 
score. 

A cynic might claim that pharmacy students become disillusion 
ed about working conditions and hours as they gain experience 
working in drugstores while carrying on their professional train- 
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ing. Entering pharmacy students (Fig. 2) chose this topic as 
ninth in the list and selected it often enough to give it an A.R.V. 
of 43, but seniors ranked it fourteenth with an A.R.V. of 25. An 
equally valid conclusion would be that other factors were more im 
portant for the relatively older (and veteran-loaded) senior groups 
than for the entering classes during the test years and thus rele 
gated item D to a position of minor importance for the seniors 
lor example, see discussion of items P, C, R, and M, all of which 
in one way or another could easily be related to time, age, or finan- 
cial considerations and which one might expect to have specific ap 
plications to veterans. 


R. An agreeable opportunity which materialized unexpectedly 

Dr. Wylie has aptly pointed out that “the wording of this item 
was intended to provide a wolf in sheep’s clothing. A blunter man 
ner of expression would have been: ‘Have we the G.I. Bill of Rights 
to thank for your presence on this campus?” 

The value for the group comprising all pharmacy students was 
the same as for the composite group of all students, namely, A.R.V. 
23. The values for all finishing students and for all beginning stu 
dents were 41 and 12, respectively. Whereas finishing students 
ranked this factor eighth, beginning students placed it fifteenth in 
the list. These figures emphasize the necessity of reckoning with 
the larger percentage of veterans in the senior groups during the 
test years. Pharmacy students did not deviate significantly from 
the total group pattern; A.R.V. for senior pharmacy students was 
35, for freshmen it was 12. 


C. Close relationship of this vocation to another which could 

not be attained for some reason 

This apparently is not a strong motivating factor for profes 
sional students, since the A.R.V. for the composite of all groups 
was only 19. This value probably would be lower if it were not for 
the pharmacy students (28.2 per cent of all respondents), some of 
whom are strongly inclined toward medicine but, because of limita- 
tions of finances, or time, or for other reasons, believe that medi- 
cine is presently beyond their reach. This supposition is supported 
by the fact that the A.R.V. for pharmacy students was 29. The 
element of time as a limiting factor is probably largely responsible 
for the higher value (38) given this factor by the seniors than by 
the freshmen (22). It will be recalled that the senior groups con- 
tained many veterans who, of course, were older than the average 
college senior in normal peace time. 
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E. Vocational guidance by a professionally trained counselor 

or special tests 

There appeared to be no significant difference between the re 
sponses of pharmacy students and of the group composed of all 
students to this topic. But if one wished to throw caution aside and 
to attach significance to small differences, it might be surmised that 
vocational guidance experts do not have a high opinion of phar 
macy. An alternative explanation is that they are not adept at steer 
ing students into this field if they try to do so. The over-all value 
for all groups surveyed was 19; for pharmacy students it was 14. 
But, again if small differences are significant, prospects for the fu 
ture may be brighter: the A.R.V. for senior pharmacy students was 


11: for freshmen it was 22. 


G. Influence of a particular teacher or class in school 

Teachers at the pre-college level apparently do not wield a very 
strong influence so far as the choice of profession is concerned for 
students entering the health professions at the University of Cali 
fornia. This factor had an A.R.V. of only 16 for the composite 
group of all students and rated thirteenth in a field of 26. When 
all pharmacy groups are pooled, this factor also rates thirteenth 
It has an A.R.V. of 20, slightly, but not significantly, above the 
A.R.V. for all groups. 

If small differences are significant, pharmacy may be losing 
prestige as a professional field of study in the opinion of pre-college 
teachers. Whereas, this factor had an A.R.V. of 28 for the senior 
pharmacy students, it rated only 13 for the freshmen. A similar, 
but less pronounced difference, is found in the data for the compo 
site of all groups: the A.R.V. for finishing students was 21; for 
heginning students it was 14 


P. The chance to avoid or delay some less desirable experience 

This was another wolf in sheep’s clothing. A less discreet state 
ment and one which, because of its lack of face-saving character, 
might not have received such candid replies would have been: “The 
chance to avoid or delay being drafted into the Armed Forces.” 
The responses suggest that the investigators were following a prom 
ising lead. For the total of all groups the score was only 15, but 
the total sample included a large number of women, in whom draft 
boards, in their official capacity, do not have an interest 


bout 10 per cent of 


The figure for total pharmacy students 
whom are women, was 20, but a striking difference is seen, as 


would be expected between the generations of pharmacy students 
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A.R.V. was 43 for the total of all finishing students, but only 5 
for those just beginning in the College. 


B. Influence of a relative or of a close friend who is not in this 

or related fields, but has always wanted to be 

In dealing with this question, one is once again impressed by 
the fact that the investigation has dealt with students of quite dif 
ferent generations. The A.R.V. for all groups of entering phar 
macy students was about 6, but the corresponding figure for the 
senior groups was 19. It rated twenty-first in importance for fresh- 
men, but sixteenth for seniors. The A.R.V. for entering embryo 
pharmacists is the same as for the total of all entering groups, but 
the score for seniors is 10 points below the figure for all finishing 
groups. This seems to indicate that among those not in pharmacy, 
this field is held in lower esteem than the other health professions 
This conclusion is compatible with the observations made above 
about item E (vocational guidance by a professionally trained coun- 
selor). This is understandable if one considers the practices that 
are seen in some retail pharmacy outlets. It argues strongly for a 
vigorous program to inform the professional counselors, the lay 
public, and the students of high school and junior college age con- 
cerning the practice of ethical pharmacy, its potentialities, and its 
opportunities, if we are to attract superior students to our colleges 
and schools of pharmacy. 


H. Some environmental or geographic factor, such as the op 
portunity to travel or reside in a community where the oc- 
cupation is the interest of almost everyone 

This seems not to be an important factor for pharmacy students 
who, as a total group, ranked it twenty-fifth in importance—the 

A.R.V. was less than 4. This was somewhat below the figure (13) 

for the composite of all groups, in which this item ranked sixteenth. 


X. An impression gained from reading a book, pamphlet, or 

other literature 

This topic rated an A.R.V. of 13 for the total of all groups sur- 
veyed and also for the total of all pharmacy groups surveyed. The 
responses to this topic would seem to indicate that general litera- 
ture does not present an appealing picture of the health sciences, or 
that special pamphlets and brochures prepared to attract students 
to the health professions have fallen short of their goal. 


W. Because of previous training, it now seems impractical to 
prepare for anything else 
The response of pharmacy classes (Fig. 2) to this item probab- 
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ly reflects again the differences between the student generations 
surveyed. Entering students gave this factor an A.R.V. of 14, but 
seniors gave it a value of 25. Many of the seniors, as was pointed 
out before, were veterans, and a significant number of them had 
experience as corpsmen in the Armed Forces (see discussion of 
topic O above). Undoubtedly, many of these individuals, being 
older than the average peace-time college student and feeling that 
time was important and wanting to make use of the G.I. Bill, would 
decide to become professionally trained in pharmacy. This would 
be a logical decision, since normally they could achieve economic 
security sooner in this field related to their prior experience than 
if they were to go into one of the other health professions. The 
A.R.V. for this factor based on all pharmacy groups surveyed ( Fig. 
1) was 19; for the composite of all groups it was 12. Presumably, 
experience in the Armed Forces had a small but significantly great- 
er role in sending students to the School of Pharmacy than into 
the other health professions in the immediate post-war years. 


Y. Influence of a relative or of a close friend who has not him- 
self had aspirations in this field 
The response of all groups to this topic was low—A.R.V. for all 
pharmacy students 16, for the composite of all groups 12. It seems 
not to merit further discussion. 


I. Experience gained while in military service 

This topic failed to draw a large response from any group 
A.R.V. was 10 for the composite of all groups and also for the 
total of the pharmacy groups. The response by pharmacy students 
seems to torpedo the theorizing indulged in above in the discussion 
of topics O and W. There was a difference of only 1 point be 
tween adjusted relative values for entering and finishing pharmacy 
students. However, some support for the previous theorizing is 
found in the data for the composite groups composed, respectively, 
of all entering students and of all finishing students; the A.R.V. 
for the former was 5, and for the latter it was 17.5. The apparent 
incongruity of pharmacy students’ answers to this question seems 
inexplicable in view of the fact that responses to all other questions 
having direct or indirect bearing on the matter of veteran vs. non- 
veteran status indicated the strong influence that service in the 
Armed Forces had in sending students into pharmacy and the other 
health professions. 
S. An existing setup, such as a partnership with a relative or 

friend, which made it advantageous to follow a given career 


This factor, while apparently not a major consideration for any 
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of the groups of students in the health professions, is more import- 
ant for embryo pharmacists than for the other groups. While the 
total for all groups was only 12, the total for pharmacy students 
was 19. 


M. Limited financial resources or time for schooling or techni- 

cal training 

This factor, like the preceding one, was more important for 
pharmacists (A.R.V. 20) than for the total of all groups (A.R.V. 
8). The responses of pharmacists attest the significance of the 
different age groups during the test years. This topic rated 12 with 
entering pharmacy students, but jumped to 31 with the veteran- 
loaded senior groups. A similar, but less pronounced, trend is seen 
in the figure for totals of all groups—7 for entering students and 
12 for finishing students. 


T. Some health, physical, or age limitation 

This factor seemed relatively unimportant for all groups. If 
small differences are significant, it was a stronger determining 
factor for pharmacy students (A.R.V. 11) than for the composite 
of all groups (A.R.V. 5). If one assumes age to be the most im 
portant of the three limitations mentioned in this topic, the re 
sponces of pharmacy students were consistent with their relative 


rating of the next factor (Q) discussed below. 


Q. An opportunity to fulfill one’s financial needs immediately 


One would not expect this factor to have a high rating among 
professions requiring a minimum of from four to seven years of 
training beyond high school—and this was found to be the case. 
The A.R.V. for the total of all groups was less than 5. It probably 
is significant that the total for all pharmacy groups was more than 
twice this value (A.R.V. 11). This supposition is strengthened by 
the fact that while entering pharmacy students gave it a value of 
5, the total for all senior pharmacy groups was 17. 


A. Pressure by parents or by circumstances not of one’s choice 

This factor rated so low (A.R.V. 3) for the total of all groups 
(Fig. 1) as not to merit discussion for them. It may be significant 
that for pharmacy students it rated 8 points. Of my own know 
ledge, I recall some students who were more interested in other 
fields, but who were in pharmacy because their parents had a store 
which they wanted the son or daughter to take over, or were other 
wise engaged in some phase of pharmacy 

One would think that physicians and dentists likewise would 
their respective professions 


encourage their children to follow in 
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Therefore, it is difficult to account for the difference between the 
responses of pharmacy students and of the other groups on this 
point. Could it be that pharmacy students were more willing to 
admit parental influence or were more aware of it? 


U. An impression gained from moving pictures or from a radio 

or television program 

This topic had the lowest rating of all for the total of all groups 
as well as for the total of all pharmacy groups. It drew a complet 
blank from pharmacy freshmen (Fig. 2), but for some reason that 
entirely escapes me it rated 10 points with the pharmacy seniors 
I cannot recall any Hollywood production that has glorified the 
role of the pharmacist in society. 


SUMMARY 

A pilot study has been made of motivating factors selected by 
students of dental hygiene, dentistry, medicine, nursing, pharmacy, 
and public health at the University of California as having been 
important in their choice of their respective future professions. Be- 
tween June 1951 and September 1953 evaluations were obtained 
from 1,569 individuals, 422 (28.2 per cent) of whom were phar 
macy students. 

[In assessing the relative importance of 26 factors submitted to 
the students from which they were to choose, proper weight was 
given to the number of times each topic was chosen, the relative 
importance given each topic by each student who chose it, and to 
the total number of students in each of the groups surveyed. 

An attempt was made to discover the differences, if any, in the 
attitudes of those beginning a particular professional course and 
those at the end of it. These data should not be interpreted as if 
the test had been given to a group of students at the beginning of 
their course and resubmitted to the same students at the end of the 
course. This was not a serial study, but rather a cross-sectional one 
[herefore, any differences found between beginning and finishing 
students should not be attributed only to changing attitude (as 
might be proper in a serial study), but also to inherent differences 
between the samples. The data strongly suggest that the samples 
are different from one another so far as beginning and fimishing 
students are concerned. One is tempted to conclude that the rela- 
tively high percentage of veterans in the classes designated as fin 
ishing classes affected the responses to certain topics. 

The data suggest that pharmacy students, regardless of age, may 
be motivated by “practical” considerations to a greater extent than 


students in some of the other professional areas. Examples of such 
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considerations are expectation of economic security; expectation of 
advancement in position and social prestige ; an existing setup, such 
as a partnership; and an opportunity to fulfill one’s financial needs 
immediately. 

The data indicate that all of the students in the health profes 
sions have great confidence in their aptitude and ability in their 
chosen field. This is as it should be. If they did not have an abid 
ing faith in their own talents, it would be difficult for them to in 
still confidence in their clientele. 

Some of the results of this study can be interpreted as indicating 
that pharmacy is not held in very high esteem by vocational guid 
ance counselors. Every pharmacist and every drugstore is, in a 
measure, a viewing glass through which the person not actively en- 
gaged in some aspect of the profession gains a glimpse of the “in 
side” of pharmacy. It must be admitted that the glimpses seen 
through a few of these viewing glasses are not such as to instill 
confidence in the standing of pharmacy or of its potentialities for 
truly professional service. Unfortunately, as is true in other phases 
of life, often it takes only a few bad experiences to counteract th 
impression that can be made by many good ones. 

Pharmacy as a profession—and this means every individual 
pharmacist—should give serious thought to the aspect it presents 
to the public if it wants to attract to its ranks the superior young 
men and women who can maintain and improve its professional 
standing. 

Many other implications of the data are pointed out also. 


Unlike general education, pharmaceutical education serves a 
specific purpose. It also serves a public purpose, because ever) 
practitioner of the Art of Pharmacy becomes a public servant, in 
the sense that he is charged with certain responsibilities necessary 
for the protection of the public health and welfare, which only he 
is permitted to assume. 


Robert P. Fischelis, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 4, 276 (1940) 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH CURRICULUM 
REVISION* 


ARTHUR G. ZUPKO AND FRANK L. MERCER 


Many schools of pharmacy are in the process of revising their 
curricula ; others contemplate this step. A combination of the report 
of The Pharmaceutical Survey and the publication of The Pharma- 
ceutical Curriculum by Blauch and Webster stimulated pharma- 
ceutical educators toward critical evaluation of existing curricula. 
Further stimulation has been afforded by adoption of the five-year 
course beginning in 1960. The difficulties concomitant with cur- 
riculum revision are manifold as is known to those who have at- 
tempted this chore. In a recent publication Blauch (1) recommend- 
ed certain essential considerations in evaluating any curriculum 
These consisted of deciding what courses were necessary to ac- 
complish the objectives of pharmaceutical education, examining the 
selected courses to ascertain their effectiveness and organization, 
arranging a proper sequence of courses with adjustment of time 
allowances, and prescribing specific prerequisites for courses where 
needed. Our curriculum committee has not only observed these 
recommendations but has provided each faculty member with a 
syllabus of courses taught, the contents of which were previously 
discussed and approved by the entire faculty. A discussion of the 
progressive steps involved in curriculum revision culminating in a 
syllabus is the purpose of this paper. 

There are several advantages in providing faculty members 
with syllabi, chief among which may be listed the following: 

1. Provides each faculty member with a kaleidoscopic view of 
the educational pattern involved in the training of a pharmacist 
from freshman through senior years. 

2. Permits the teacher to present various phases of a course 
in a better sequence to coincide with concomitant material being giv- 
en in other courses. 

3. Makes available to any accrediting body or interested persons 
the content of courses of instruction embodied in one report. 

4. Enables, in some cases, continuation of a course of instruc- 
tion by a faculty replacement without his being hampered by a lack 
of knowledge of course sequence. Situations of this type, created 
by illness or other dire emergencies, are inevitable, and a syllabus 
often serves a useful purpose in this respect. 


* Submitted as a contribution of members of the Committee on Problems 
and Plans 
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The first step toward our ultimate goal was to make availabk 
to each faculty member a copy of the Blauch and Webster report 
on The Pharmaceutical Curriculum (2). Coupled with this th 
current catalogs of all the schools of pharmacy were procured, and 
each faculty member was asked to report comparative findings in 
his own area of instruction. Comments on the Blauch and Webste1 
publication and catalog findings were then submitted to a five-man 
committee on curriculum. Consideration of these reports was un 
dertaken by this committee in an attempt to secure the best possibl 
curriculum in terms of our objectives in training the student of 
pharmacy to meet his obligations in serving the health needs of a 
community. The recommendations of this committee were then 
placed before the entire faculty for discussion, and ultimately a 
curriculum suitable to all was decided upon. 

The next step involved considerably more difficulty in that each 
member of the faculty was asked to write a comparatively detailed 
outline, according to a prescribed form, 
tion taught by him, including both lecture and laboratory phases 
These course outlines were submitted to the committee which, in 
turn, scrutinized the contents carefully. Wherever possible and 
feasible, department heads were asked to meet and compare their 
f arranging and rearranging 


for each course of instruc 


respective outlines for the purpose « 
contents as well as establishing the proper sequence of presentation 
of the material. Upon completion of these meetings, which consum 
ed about three months, the committee had in its possession detailed 
course outlines to which all departments subscribed. Copies of these 
outlines were mimeographed, bound in the form of a syllabus, and 
placed in the hands of each member of the faculty. Thus the first 
major step in our curriculum revision program was accomplished 

Further revision is contemplated every semester. Each faculty 
member has been asked to evaluate critically his own report to the 
committee as well as to suggest changes or improvements in other 
areas of instruction. The committee has further requested that each 
syllabus be returned after each semester with notations and com 
ments directly on the pages of the syllabus. In time the committee 
expects to have a loose-leaf type of syllabus which can be modern 
ized whenever changes are brought about. With this type of pro 
gram it is our earnest hope that the training of our students will 
be kept modernized and maintained at a high level. 

It would be idealistic to believe that accomplishments of intended 
objectives were not fraught with difficulties. On the contrary, at 
times problems became so entangled that the committee was on the 


verge of discarding the entire project. It would be well to make 
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note of some of these difficulties so that other institutions may 
possibly benefit. 

In all probability proper faculty attitude is of the greatest con 
cern. It is no easy matter to convince an instructor that he should 
spend several hours in preparing the contents of his course for a 
syllabus in such a manner as to be lucid and devoid of extraneous 
material. Common faults exhibited by faculty members are a ten 
dency toward making their outlines resemble the table of contents 
of a text being utilized in the course and a tendency toward either 
inadequate descriptive content or toward excessive detail. In our 
experience several staff members developed a violent suspicion that 
their academic freedom was being impaired and that the curriculum 
committee was intent upon dictating that which should be taught. 
This feeling resulted from an erroneous concept of intended objec 
tives. The usual inertia was manifested among several faculty mem 
bers, and constant prodding was necessary to obtain cooperation in 
this endeavor. Still another thought the entire procedure to be use- 
less. However, upon completion of the syllabus and agreement upon 
the revised curriculum, these attitudes were softened considerably. 
Few faculty members balk at tasks assigned them when they realize 
the benefits to be derived. 

Difficulties in utilizing the Blauch and Webster report were also 
encountered, owing chiefly to the many changes that have come 
about since material for this publication was assembled. Recom- 
mendations suggested by these authors met with some disapproval 
in several instances, viz., the offering of only 6 credits in pharma 
cology ; botany and pharmacognosy being given concurrently in the 
third year; 5 credits of microbiology in the second year or 3.3 cred- 
its in the third year; no biochemistry on the semester plan; 3 credit 
hours of history of pharmacy, and so forth. In an effort to sub- 
stantiate the findings of the Blauch and Webster report, as well as 
to give the committee a more nearly complete picture of the phar 
maceutical curriculum offered by other schools, current catalogs of 
all schools of pharmacy were examined. Although it was admitted 
ly of limited value, perusal of these catalogs directed our attention 
to the great changes that have occurred over a three-year period. At 
present a majority of schools are essentially in agreement with most 
of the recommendations listed by Blauch and Webster. A few rec- 
ommended courses have been slighted by most schools, particularly 
pharmaceutical technology. Generally we found the use of both the 
Blauch and Webster report and current catalogs offered much as- 
sistance in revising our curriculum and completing a syllabus. One 
cannot resist inserting the comment that a few schools list an ex- 


cellent curriculum but in some fields give extremely limited training 
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to students. A notable example of this occurred recently at our in- 
stitution in the case of a recent graduate of a prominent school of 
pharmacy which lists a splendid course in pharmacology in its cur 
riculum. It developed that this student, admitted as a candidate for 
an advanced degree, had never handled a kymograph or injected an 
animal; in fact, he had never done any laboratory work in phar- 
macology. One wonders how many schools set forth an excellent 
curriculum on paper but encounter difficulty in providing the ac- 
tual training. 

Thus far we have attempted to show our modus operandi in 
curriculum revision and syllabus compilation as well as to point out 
the difficulties involved in these procedures. It should be realized 
that the undertaking of such a program is extremely time consum- 
ing and that if any progress is to be made a wholehearted effort 
on the part of both administration and faculty is necessary. Manv 
schools associated with universities may have difficulty in obtain 
ing the cooperation of those faculty who teach students of phar 
macy in other schools on the campus. The procedure described 
here has unquestionably brought the matter of pharmaceutical edu 
cation rather forcibly to the attention of each member of our staff 
with the net result that each one now has a greater realization and 
appreciation of the part his particular area of instruction plays in 
the training of a prospective pharmacist. We strongly urge other 
schools to undertake compilation of a syllabus or some modifica- 
tion, and to report their experiences so that all in pharmacy may 
benefit. It is hoped that the relating of our experience may give 
incentive to some other institution in its attempt to evaluate its own 
curriculum. 


SUMMARY 
1. An experience with curriculum revision and syllabus com 
pilation is presented. The advantages of a syllabus for each 
faculty member are outlined. 
The difficulties involved in this procedure are discussed 
with particular emphasis upon faculty attitude. 
3. Other institutions are urged to compile syllabi or some mod 
ification and report their experiences so that pharmaceutical 
educators may benefit. 
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TEACHER TRAINING FOR COLLEGES OF 
PHARMACY* 


R. S. MCCUTCHEON 


Before considering the main topic here, it may be instructive 
to very briefly review the development of teacher education in this 
country. In 1839, the first normal school was established in the 
United States, and prior to that time no college or university gave 
special instruction for the preparation of teachers. Prior to 1900 
no preparation was given by any normal school toward the develop 
ment of teachers above the elementary grade. Not until after 1900 
did more than two or three institutions grant degrees to majors in 
education. Very few institutions of higher learning granted any 
specialized training for secondary school teachers before 1920. In 
most cases those that had developed this type of program up to this 
time were not normal schools. The universities were more interest- 
ed in the training of secondary school teachers than were the normal 
schools, but not until comparatively recently have there been many 
such. Probably the first institutions to establish these programs 
were the Universities of Michigan, lowa, and Wisconsin between 
1873 and 1881. Since about 1905, there has been a slow growth of 
secondary school teacher training, and during this time the colleges 
and universities have taken over the bulk of this function. At the 
present time, and this has probably been only true for about the 
past 20 years, there is a widely developed, adequate program of 
teacher education in this country for teachers on the elementary 
and secondary level or for those who intend to become supervisors 
or administrators of such programs. 

Thus it is probably true to say that our teacher-training program 
as it applies to pre-college teachers has only come to full fruition 
in very recent years. In regard to the training of teachers on the 
college level we are in about the same stage as secondary school 
teachers were about 1900. More and more thoughtful educators 
are coming to realize that teacher training has a real place in the 
development of college teachers. It has probably been well said that 
a sprinkling of scholars and professional educators is beginning to 
be impressed by the lack of efficiency of college graduates who ob 
tain employment as teachers. Certainly it must be fallacious to 


think that because a person is well informed in a field of endeavor 
that he is qualified to teach in that field. In this connection | 


* Presented in substance to the District 7 Meeting, AACP, Seattle, Wash 
ington, 1954 
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would like to quote a few lines from an article in Higher Education 
by Sonnedecker and Urdang in which they say “Unlike the curric 
ulum question, the need for further upgrading of present faculties 
and for increasing the supply of fully qualified new teachers has not 
been open to serious question. The Pharmaceutical Survey consid 
ered this an insistent need.” 

It is my opinion that to be a teacher a person must have three 
basic qualifications: (1) He must be well informed regarding that 
which he is to teach. (2) He must have some knowledge and skills 
necessary to the art of teaching. (3) He must have a great reser- 
voir of general information and cultural knowledge which lends 
him insight in dealing with students and upon which he can draw 
to enrich his offerings. Many college teachers have the second 
qualification in varying degrees depending on what they have learn 
ed by observation and experience. 

It may be of interest in this regard to observe what other de 
partments of the college have been doing in relation to this prob 
lem of training college teachers. Three of the schools that seem to 
me to be taking the most interest at the present time are chemistry, 


+ 


engineering, and forestry. I can give but a brief glance at each of 
these in the limited time available, but I would like to quote fron 
an article in Chemistry and Engineering News entitled “Putting the 
Plus into Teaching.” “The systemic approach can result in greatly 
improved teaching efficiency. Not only does this method add to 
student interest but it may also decrease the difficulty of the course 
By this approach, the instructor provides a continuous thread upon 
which otherwise unrelated facts may be strung. The picture of the 
structure of the material world so developed may be intrinsically 
more valuable to the average student than a vast amount of descrip 
tive information.” And with special regard to our methods in phar 
macy schools, let me also quote from a report made by our ASEE 


committee on Improvement of Teaching. “Use of the project 
method of instruction should replace the problem or exercise meth 
od wherever feasible. Retention of knowledge, particularly facts 


per se should be de-emphasized, and an attitude of initiative and 


individual thought should be fostered.” I would also like to quote 
from a report on the Improvement of Teaching made by the faculty 
of our school of forestry: “The obligation of professional education 
includes giving the student general education and knowledge and 
skill in his specialty, but it goes farther. These things will b 

little use unless we also develop his interests, appreciation, at 
titudes and ability to think.” I hope that I have not unduly be 
labored the point, but I feel that the above quotations show that 
the faculties of other professional schools are thinking seriousl) 
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in terms of the improvement and modernization of the instruction 
in their departments 

Maybe it has not been necessary to present arguments for the 
improvement of college teaching, but it is a serious problem about 
which comparatively little has been done. Much interest has been 
expressed in this connection with the programs at the University 
of Michigan and at Oregon State College. Both institutions are 
attempting to do the same thing but are going about it in different 
ways. So far as is known, the University of Michigan is starting 
a program for the training of college teachers only in its school of 
pharmacy. At Oregon State College there is a more fully develop 
ed program which is available to graduate students from any de- 
partment on the campus who wish to take a college teaching minor 

In corresponding with Dr. Deno of the University of Michigan, 
! find that he has condensed his program quite well in his paper 
given before the Teacher’s Seminar on Pharmacognosy. Two grad- 
uate courses dealing with the current position and problems in phar 
maceutical education in the United States are offered. These courses 
have been labeled Academic Pharmacy, each consisting of three 
semester hours of work, and have been planned in such a way that 
a minimum of instruction is given in the educational field for grad 
uate students who intend to teach in pharmacy college. A brief out- 
line of the content of these courses shows that the over-all educa- 
tional objectives are discussed, and each student develops a set of 
objectives for a particular course in which he is interested. The 
courses go rather thoroughly into the pharmacy curriculum, meas 
urement of educational achievement, methods and techniques, se 
lection and supervision of students, responsibilities, supervision and 
support of teachers and administrative officers, physical facilities 
and pharmacy history 

Dr. Deno mentions that one or two other schools offer a pro 
gram having similar objectives which are carried on by professors 
from the department of education in conjunction with the phar 
macy faculty on a seminar basis. I feel that there is something to 
be said in favor of such a system with or without the professor from 
the department of education. A seminar of this type in which all 
of the pharmacy faculty participated with the objective of develop 
ing teaching methods and discussing the curriculum could be of 
great value to the graduate student and of no less value to the 
faculty members taking part. 

Another phase of the program mentioned 
development of some means of giving practice teaching to the stu 
dent in the college teaching minor. There is no doubt that such 
training would be of great value to the student if his program was 


by Dr. Deno is the 
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properly supervised although it is easy to see that it might be very 
difficult to put this into practice. If provision could not be made 
for practice teaching, a less effective but still valuable course, if 
dynamically taught, could be one in observation of teaching. The 
student could, for example, work with a professor in the prepara 
tion of a teaching unit and watch its presentation, then follow 
through on the testing. 

Later, as a recitation in class or in the seminar, he could con 
duct a critique of the unit. He might occasionally have the oppor 
tunity of preparing and presenting a lesson himself and be observed 
by other trainees and faculty members after which a critique could 
be held in the seminar or class. 

The program at Oregon State College which was previoush 
mentioned consists of enough courses for graduate students wishing 
to prepare for college teaching to obtain a minor or split minor in 
the subject. The courses now offered are: The College Student 
College and University Teaching, The American College and Uni 
versity, College Teaching Studies, and Seminar. These courses are 
given under the auspices of the graduate school. They are given 
for students from any field who may desire the training, and they 
are given largely by the seminar method. Students work with 
courses and objectives from their own field and do collateral read 
ing assigned by the instructor. In the meetings of the class, a gen 
eral discussion is carried on covering the topics assigned for that 
particular meeting. Faculty members having an interest in the 
course or in the particular topic being discussed or whose classes 
have been visited and are to be discussed are invited to sit in on the 
meetings and to participate. Such a program offering several classes 
has a wider scope than that outlined by Dr. Deno, and, in addition, 
there is the advantage that the group is large enough to make for 
greater interest and better discussions. Such a group, drawn from 
several departments, will give the student an insight into the prob 
lems, methods, and objectives of other fields of learning and help 
him see the similarities and differences in method for different 
fields and the reasons for them. It also brings into the class a large 
group of experienced instructors and thus widens the student’s view 
of educational method and opinion. 

An attempt has been made to show that the colleges are coming 
to recognize a need for teacher training for college teachers and to 
show that this is probably a natural development of the over-all 
movement for the training and improvement of teachers of all levels. 
A comparison has been made of the offerings at Michigan and at 
Oregon State College as they apply to prospective teachers of phar 
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macy. Certainly there is a growing interest in the improvement of 
teaching with more and more attention being given to the develop 


ment of teachers of pharmacy which must result in an improvement 
of the profession 


take pride in your professional calling and take strength 
from your own imtcgrity of practice. Your professional pathways 
are carefully delineated in width by the ethics practice in 


chosen field. Step out boldly and firmly along them. Your pr 
gress along these pathways depends upon using 


thi 


each step im prep 
aration for the next; and the length you may travel depends en 


tirely upon your pride in profession and your constant seeking t 
apply your knowledge and skills to the problems of the day 


F. Royce Franzoni, in an address to the graduating 
class of Albany College of Pharmacy, June, 1954 
Mr. I-'ranzoni was then President of the American 


Pharmaceutical Association 


PHARMACEUTICAL APPRENTICESHIP: 
THE STATE BOARDS’ VIEWS AND 
REGULATIONS" 


J. LEON LICH TIN 

Pharmaceutical apprenticeship or internship has recently been 
the object of much interest and discussion. Suggestions have been 
made as to how the quality of the pharmaceutical experience could 
be improved. Some State Boards have recently adopted new regu 
lations regarding the supervision of the apprenticeship program ; 
in other states amendments to existing laws have been submitted 
to the legislatures. Because of these recent developments, it seemed 
worthwhile to make a study of the rules and regulations concern 
ing apprenticeship of the individual State Boards. 

To obtain the desired data, a questionnaire was sent to each of 
the 48 states and the District of Columbia. The data obtained from 
the answers are summarized below under several headings, which 
correspond approximately to the questions submitted to the Boards 
From 49 questionnaires sent to 48 states and the District of Co 
lumbia, a total of 30 replies were received. 

Important. In summarizing this data, “the number of states” 
mentioned in the summaries below refers only to those 29 states 
plus the District of Columbia which replied to the particular ques 
tion and answer being summarized. It is to be noted that in the 
summaries below, amendments to existing pharmaceutical laws (re 
garding apprenticeship) which have been submitted to the legisla 
tures of Delaware and California have been considered as being 


already in force. 


PART | 
Earliest Permitted Beginning Date for Apprenticeship 

A. After graduating from high school:* 4 states (Iowa, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Texas). 

B. By minimum age (15-16-17): 5 states (Illinois, Colorado, Ohio, 
South Carolina, West Virginia) 

C. After entering college: 2 states (Delaware, District of Colum 
bia). 

). After enrolling or acceptance in a college of pharmacy: 2 states 
(Kansas, North Carolina). 


* Submitted as a contribution of a member of the Committee on Prob 
lems and Plans. 

*If a minimum age is coupled with a college status requirement, the latte 
has been used as a basis for compiling this part 
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Three months prior to beginning pharmacy college: 2 states 
(Nebraska, Virginia). 

After beginning pharmacy college: 3 states (Georgia, Maryland, 
New York). 

After one year of college (pharmacy ?): 2 states (Arizona, 
Michigan). 

After one year in a college of pharmacy: | state (Pennsylvan 
ia). 

After two years in a college of pharmacy: 3 states ( Arkansas, 
California, Oregon?). 

After graduation from a college of pharmacy: 2 states (Mon 
tana, New Jersey) 


PART I! 
Total Length of Apprenticeship 
(without regard to when it is to be completed) 

1000 hours: 1 state (Texas: no prescriptions may be filled). 
1900-1950 hours: 2 states (California, Vermont). 
1 year (qualified as 2000-2100 hours): 3 states (Kentucky, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania) 
1 year (qualified as 2400-2500 hours): 7 states (Arizona, Dela 
ware, District of Columbia, Minnesota, Montana, Oregon, South 
Carolina) 
1 year (qualified as 52 average work weeks): | state ( Nebras 
ka). 
1 year or 52 weeks (unqualified*): 16 states (Arkansas, Colo 
rado, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Vermont, West Virginia). 


PART Il! 
Time during which Apprenticeship Experience May (or Must) 
Be Obtained 
During the school year on evenings, weekends, and holidays, or 
during summer vacations: 3 states (California, Texas, Vermont ) 
A. During the school year only on weekends and on certain or 
all holidays, or during summer vacations: no state 
B. Same as 2, A, but six months of the experience must be ob 
tained after graduation from a college of pharmacy: 1 state 


( Arizona ). 


After five-year plan goes into effect 
*It is quite possible that the actual law does qualify this. The answers 


submitted in writing, however, merely mentioned “one year,” etc 


E. 
G 

H. 
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3. A. During the school year only on some or all of the holidays 
such as Christmas or between semester (etc.) vacations, or 
on summer vacations: 10 states (Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Nebraska, Ohio, South Caro 
lina, Virginia). 

B. Same as 3, A, but six months of the experience must be ob- 
tained after graduation from a college of pharmacy: 3 
states (Arkansas, Delaware, Michigan). 

4. A. At no time during the school year. Only during summer 

vacations: 7 states (District of Columbia, Georgia, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, New York, North Carolina, West Vir 
ginia ). 
Note: Three of these seven states (District of Columbia, 
Georgia, New York) limit the beginning of the apprentice 
ship to the time that the student begins his studies in a col 
lege of pharmacy. It is quite possible, therefore, that the 
student would have to complete his apprenticeship during 
part or all of the summer following graduation (compare 4, 
B, following). 

B. Same as 4, A, but a fraction of the experience (indicated 
with each state) must be obtained after graduation from a 
college of pharmacy: 3 states (Maryland—4 months; Ore 
gon—3 months; Pennsylvania—3 months). 

5. All the experience must be obtained subsequent to graduation 

from a college of pharmacy: 2 states (New Jersey, Montana) 

Note: Connecticut requires six months after graduation from a 

college of pharmacy. No other details available. 


PART IV 
State where Apprenticeship Must be Served 
Some states insist that the apprenticeship be served in the state 
for whose Board the apprentice is preparing himself. Others per 
mit this experience to be obtained elsewhere. No definite categor 
ization of replies appears possible. 


PART V 
Supervision of the Apprenticeship 
(The manner by which the Board directs the apprenticeship 
program or by which the Board satisfies itself as to 
the duration and quality of the apprenticeship) 


Note: Although there are many slight variations between the in- 
dividual states, it appears that from the viewpoint of ‘‘ap- 
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prenticeship supervision,” the states can be divided into 
three large groups: 

Group A: States which require affidavits by the preceptor and/or 
the apprentice coupled with the inspection of the stores: 
16 states (Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Louisi 
ana, Maryland, Mississippi, New York, Ohio, Texas, 
Vermont, West Virginia). 

Group B: States which supervise the program as in Group A, but 
in addition require the submitting of a notebook or per 
iodic forms to the State Board by the student or pre 
ceptor or both: 7 states (Kentucky, Michigan, Minne 
sota, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia) 

Group C: States which carry on a program similar to Groups A 
and B. In addition, however, the actual content of the 
apprenticeship program to be followed is submitted in 
detail by the State Board to the preceptor and student 
This program is either in the form of a list of projects 
to be covered, or is in the form of printed progress re- 
ports (to be filled in by the student or preceptor, or 
both) which are so detailed as to constitute a submitted 
program of apprenticeship: 6 states (Arizona, Iowa, 
Montana, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon). 

Notes: 1. A few of the states in Group B may actually use the 

detailed forms mentioned under Group C—but these 
were not definitely mentioned in the questionnaire or 
submitted with it 

2. In some states an apprenticeship can be obtained only 

in stores that will definitely follow the program pre 
scribed by the State Board 


PART VI 
Participation by Colleges in the Apprenticeship Program 
In none of the states which answered the survey do the colleges 
participate in the apprenticeship (or internship) program 


PART VII 
Comments by State Boards regarding Apprenticeship Regulations 
1. A few states commented that with more funds, periodic visits 
(quarterly) could be made to the preceptor and intern. 
2, Concern with uniformity of regulations and desire that at least 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy standards be 
adopted by all the states were voiced by some states 
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Several states contemplate a closer supervision of the apprentices 
(than is otherwise presently in force) by the use of periodic 
written reports to the Boards. 

A number of states expressed concern with the differences in 
the quality of experience obtained in different stores 

A group of states is going to reconsider the periods of time in 
relation to collegiate standing where apprenticeship may be 
served when the five-year plan goes into effect 


SOME PERSONAL COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 
The terms, “apprenticeship” and “internship’’: The term “ap 
prentice” is being replaced by “intern” in some states. This may 
be indeed desirable if the change in names is accompanied by 
a change of the program of apprenticeship. Since the public 
generally uses the term “intern” to indicate a person who has 
recently received the M.D. degree but who is vet to become a 
full-fledged practicing physician, would it not be more precise 
from the terminology viewpoint to use the term “intern” (or 
“internship”) for experience obtained after graduation from a 
college of pharmacy ? 
Some states do not have any requirement regarding the earliest 
date at which apprenticeship may begin. 
“Experience obtained subsequent to the beginning of college 
attendance” appears to be a possible loophok Is a college of 
pharmacy meant? A student may begin college in some other 
field and then transfer to a college of pharmacy. This transfe1 
may even be separated by an interval of a number of years. In 
the latter case, would it not then be possible to obtain all the ri 
quired experience prior to beginning studies in a college ot 
pharmacy ? 
“After enrolling in a college of pharmacy” as a beginning point 
of pharmaceutical apprenticeship: could this not be anywhere 
from one day to perhaps eight months prior to actually begin 
ning studies in the college? 


(CT 


Some states permit apprenticeship to begin 

from high school,” yet have a carefully supervised program in 
cluding the filling out of detailed quarterly progress reports 
The program and the progress forms imply the performance of 
highly skilled pharmaceutical technics or the understanding of 
a good deal of pharmaceutical terminology. Can a high school 
graduate prior to starting his studies at a college of pharmacy 
be expected to perform all these tasks? Furthermore, it is quite 
possible for a student to serve all the apprenticeship time prior 


or 


graduat! 


3. 

4. 

1. 

3. 

4. 
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to beginning his pharmaceutical studies. A carefully planned 
out and supervised apprenticeship program complete with mean 
ingful forms to be sent to the State Board is a highly commend- 
able procedure, but should not the minimum age or time re 
quirement then be raised? 

6. It appears that several states recently have changed their 
apprenticeship regulations, or shortly intend to do so. In each 
case, the trend is toward a definite program of subjects to be 
learned and performed coupled with a more definite system of 
reports to the State Board. To this writer, the idea of a note- 
book alone appears too ambiguous. The quarterly progress forms 
which are in considerable (but not excessive) detail appear de- 
serving of commendation. Recent changes have also been made 
by several states to require that all or at least part of the re- 
quired experience be obtained subsequent to graduation from a 
college of pharmacy. All these matters outlined here appear to 
be receiving the serious thought and consideration that they cer- 
tainly deserve. 

The writer wishes to express his gratitude to the members of 
the various State Boards who answered his questionnaire and other 
wise participated in this study. 


Today, all of pharmacy turns to the young men and women 
graduates to furnish the energy and enthusiasm for a revival and 
the strengthening of the professional spirit which is so needed now 
There never was a better time for young people who wish to dedi 
cate their lives to the service of their fellowmen to enter upon a 


career in pharmacy 


F. Royce Franzoni, in an address to the graduating 
class of Albany College of Pharmacy, June, 1954. 
Mr. Franzoni was then President of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association 


BRINGING PHARMACY TO THE 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASSROOM’ 


EDWARD J. ROWE 


A constant and continuing problem facing the profession ot 


pharmacy is the necessity for creating in the mind of the public a 
better impression of the pharmacist’s educational background and 
of his work. While Mr. and Mrs. Public’s opinion and impression 
of pharmacy as a profession, good, bad, or indifferent, stems from 
the many drugstores of the country, it is also influenced by thos« 
of us who have the occasion to speak of and for the profession. 


I am thinking in this instance of those of us who are invited 


to speak on the profession before groups of high school students 


While many speakers do a bang-up job before their own clubs 


societies, and organizations, they just “lay an egg’”’ when confront 
ed with students of high school age. Should this occur to the speak 
er on pharmacy, certainly pharmacy’s case is not helped. 


I should like, therefore, to outline briefly suggestions which | 


feel should be kept in mind when presenting at the high school 
level an overview of the profession of pharmacy. 


1. Secure the students’ interest: Don’t play master of cere 
monies. If you open with a joke, keep it fit for students’ ears 
Don’t tell all of the jokes in your repertoire. Students may 
laugh with you; afterwards, at you. They elected to listen to 
you because they were interested in pharmacy. Securing the 
students’ interest should not be confused with entertaining 
There is ample material in pharmacy that is attention-getting 
as well as informative. 

2. Start where the students are: What can you find out 
about the group beforehand which would help you in organiz 
ing the approach to your subject? Are they all juniors? Sen 
iors? Sophomores? Or from various class levels? Are there 
girls present? How many have worked in drugstores? If you 
don’t know, ask the group directly by a show of hands. 

To speak at a high school student’s level, it isn’t necessary 
to use teenage jargon. In fact, they don’t appreciate your poach 
ing on it. Slang, too, should be used sparingly. On the other 
hand, don’t go “professorial.” Do you use such terms as phar 
macology and pharmacognosy? What would these terms have 
meant to you at the high school level: 


* Submitted as a contribution of a member 


of the Committee on Prol 


lems and Plans 
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3. Keep the students’ interest: Get students into the act. 
Use an anecdote...stories with you in them. If relating a 
story involving two people, let one person be you. Personal 
stories go over big, but they must illustrate a point. Be unas- 
suming ; act yourself. Regular fellows are respected. Teenagers 
can spot a phony a mile away. Don’t use dramatics to stress 
or illustrate a point unless you are good at it. If you use fig 
ures, use them sparingly and round them off. Don’t say there 
are 3041 pharmacists in your state; give them 3000. Make use 
of a chart, or write legibly and heavily enough on the black- 
board. Scatter high points throughout your talk to avoid a 
spectacular start from sputtering in the middle and fizzling 
to a close. When summarizing your talk, do it briefly. Bet 
ter still, ask the class to help you in the summarizing of it 
4. Keep to the objective: One thought may suggest other 
thoughts that may cause you to stray from your objective. 

Be sure to return to the objective; otherwise the students may 

not be able to put the pieces together. On the other hand, don’t 

lack the adaptability to exploit the students’ manifest interest 
in one of your statements to the advantage of the objective. 

5. Show enthusiasm: Don’t accept an invitation to speak 
unless you can speak with enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is infectious. 

You may be the popular corner druggist, but it will net little for 

pharmacy’s prestige if you do not prepare yourself adequately 
for the talk. One well-known pharmacist took “two for the 
talk” and let it go at that. His performance was funny but not 
professional. 

6. Allow for questions: Plan a short question period at the 
end of your talk. Most “career days” admit of this. If no ques 
tions are forthcoming, be prepared to pose one that 1s interest- 
ing and lively... preferably one with you in it. Make it one 
in which the group can participate. 

Never belittle a student’s question. It was important to 
him or he would not have asked it. No student wishes to ap- 
pear ridiculous in the eyes of the group. On the other hand, 
don’t let one student monopolize the time. Having had his 
share, give the others a chance. 

When you give serious thought and adequate preparation to 
vour presentation, you can leave the high school classroom secure 
in the feeling that you have furthered the profession of which you 
are a part. A profession grows in the eyes of the individual it 
serves, the community it services, and the youth in encourages to 
enter its ranks, just as its professional members “will” it to grow 
Your contribution to the high school classroom is important 


PHARMACY DISCOVERS PUBLIC RELATIONS” 


WILLIAM L. BLOCKSTEIN AND ROBERT W. SAGER 


Public relations programs are usually started, and rightly so, 
by public relations experts. But what would you do if you knew 
nothing about the technical aspects of public relations, but sudden- 
ly found that quite by accident you had a genuine public relations 
lion by the tail? This is exactly what happened at the University 
of Pittsburgh School of Pharmacy in the past two years. 

It began with a perfectly innocent and traditional homecoming 
program for the alumni. You know the type—show them how the 
school is keeping up to date with new teaching methods and equip- 
ment, give them a chance to talk together, and provide a little snack. 
After a few successive years it becomes a little difficult to round 
out a program with a new gimmick to catch alumni interest. 

The faculty went through the usual routine of planning the 
program. Then somebody had the happy idea to broaden the scope 
—to show colored slides of students actually at work with the new 
methods and the new equipment. At first it was intended to have 
some member of the faculty comment on each slide—like the old 
fashioned slide lecture. But this soon becomes boring, and often 
there seems to be little continuity to the whole presentation. Fur 
thermore, it tends to become a succession of technical briefs, and 
considerable interest is lost by all except those who are vitally in 
terested in technicalities. 

It was a logical step, then, to prepare the commentary ahead 
of time to be certain that the remarks described just what the pic 
ture portrayed. It was a further logical step to record it ahead of 
time and attempt to synchonize it with the pictures. 

By the time these decisions had been made, enthusiasm was 
sweeping through the school. Colored slides of activities in all 
courses were made even while the script writer was busy with the 
story. As the writing progressed, new slides were suggested to por 
tray the ideas words expressed. 

The script writer had by now advanced from the traditional 
technical approach to an informal story of the total education of a 
pharmacist. The story started with entrance requirements and 
wound up with a diploma. It even carried a substory of a worried 
mother with a sick baby having a prescription filled by her pha: 
macist. The complete story of education and training developed 
sought to assure the mother that her prescription was in good hands 


Since the symbol of the University of Pittsburgh is the 42 


* First appeared in College Public Relations Quarterly, 6, 31(1955) 
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story Cathedral of Learning, a model of this building was sketched. 
Each course, in a different color, was represented by a block in the 
building. This made a dramatic background for the sequence of 
professional courses, for as the building took shape the curriculum 
was shown 

An enthusiastic audience saw the first showing of “Pharmacy 
at Pitt.” Faculty and administration were pleased because the gim- 
mick had worked. [ut, it didn’t end here as had been expected 

Instead, phones kept ringing, repeating the good comments of 
the night before, and, furthermore, requests for showing started 
coming in from the alumni who held offices in service and com 
munity groups. 

The film was 38 minutes long so had to be revised if it was to 
be shown to lay groups. Although inexperienced in public re- 
lations, the faculty knew that no lay person could be expected to 
maintain much interest for that long. As a result, the film was cut 
to 20 minutes. 

The film was shown before medical and pharmaceutical societies, 
Rotary, Lions and Kiwanis clubs, Parent-Teachers, and many other 
interested groups. At this point, we felt that we had reached all 
of our publics. Not only had the story of pharmacy education been 
retold to our alumni, but the same story had been told to the general 
public. Friends were being won for pharmaceutical education and 
for the corner pharmacist as well. 

The next area that opened for the film came about when a 
friend of a faculty member asked for a program suitable for show 
ing to a high school biology club. The film was shown, and again 
the reception was good enough for an expansion of plans. If the 
film had such a reception before one high school group, why not 
try to reach others? We did know that high school assemblies had 
varied programs for students, and that colleges used this as a 
means of recruitment. If our presentation would interest more 
students in a career in pharmacy, it was worth a try. 

Even with no publicity beyond that spread by word of mouth, 
high school principals and guidance counselors soon found out that 
Pitt had a story to tell. Since the first showing before the biology 
club, there has been a demand for similar showings before other 
high school assemblies. The only factor limiting the program seems 
to be faculty time. Our method of operation uses two men, both of 
whom set up the equipment; one or the other then leads a discus 
sion or question-and-answer session following the presentation. 

To our amazement we found that the usefulness of our one 
shot slide film, as it was originally conceived, had expanded. Our 
public relations lion had dragged us into three areas: first, profes 
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sional and alumni relations; next, community relations, which de 
veloped directly from alumni contact in service clubs; and third, 
student recruitment, which came about through a friend’s request 
for a high school program. 

As educators are prone to do, faculty members discussed the 
film and its amazing results at their many professional gatherings 
This resulted in a showing at the national convention of the Amer 
ican Pharmaceutical Association. This convention was attended by 
representatives from almost every college of pharmacy in the coun 
try, and they liked what they saw. Their interest was so great that 
we had to supply a number of copies of our script for their study 
To the best of our knowledge, one school has already developed a 
similar production for use in its own area, and several other schools 
are working toward the same thing. 

If we had had a public relations counsel, the total impact of 
such a film would have been pointed out to us in our early days 
Without such counsel, the result is as discussed here—a_ project 
which gained momentum until it finally reached a high level of 
success. 

In universities where there is a school of pharmacy, or any othe: 
school or department, with a story to tell, public relations peopl 
would do well to cooperate with the faculties concerned in making 
the story of education available for the public it would like to reach 
In schools of pharmacy without a public relations office, the pro 
ject can be carried out much as at the University of Pittsburgh, 
but watch out—the results may be more than vou bargained for 


The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, as the firs 
mouthpiece that organized education in pharmacy has had in its 
history, gives us opportunity to identify ourselves publicly with: 

a} 


many issues that we are in best position to both initiate and prose 
cute to successful ends 


Wortley F. Rudd, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 2, 254 (1938) 


BUSINESS MORTALITY IN RETAIL PHARMACY 
AND THE 
PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM“ 


ISIDORE GREENBERG 


In a paper read before this section last year, Professor Rabe 
deplored the attitude of students toward the course in drugstore 
management. He stated the situation so well that it bears repetition: 
‘... the senior student will have acquired the feeling that he knows 
all there is to know of the Operation of a drug store by Virtue ol 
his having worked in one or more stores. While it is not to be in 
ferred that all such work-training is bad, it can be said with more 
than a fair degree of certainty that such training has been detri 
mental to the student. At times there exists a strong feeling among 
some students that what is being taught is a lot of nonsense, be 
cause the pharmacists for whom they worked did not follow the 
principles and policies laid down in the course in Drug Store Man 
agement’’(1). 

This attitude is met with elsewhere in pharmaceutical teaching, 
particularly dispensing pharmacy, and is an aspect of the problem 
of pharmaceutical internship. As I see it the problem resolves it 
self into one of: Should the colleges have the first opportunity to 
indoctrinate the student, or should the colleges be compelled to 
struggle against the current of “contamination” developed in the 
student by the practicing pharmacist? This internship problem, 
however, is not the subject of this paper, and I shall leave it, al 
though it might properly be a subject for consideration by this 
section at some future date. 

Such an attitude as described by Professor Rabe would seem 
to make a course in drugstore management superfluous and the 
efforts over the many years to establish such a course wasted. 
While we know that nothing is farther from the truth, it is possible 
that pharmaceutical educators and leaders have been so close to 
the problem and so acutely aware of the need for such a course 
that they felt that once it was offered, its value and significance 
would be readily self-evident, without further elaboration, to stu 
dents and pharmacists alike. In short we have made very little ef 
fort to adequately motivate and orient the course in terms of the 
entire curriculum and in terms of the over-all pharmaceutical in 
dustry. 


* Presented to the Section of Teachers of Pharmacy Administration, 
AACP, Boston, Massachusetts, 1954 
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There is one area of business activity analysis which we have 
probably neglected, which should properly be a unit in the course of 
study, and which can and should serve as a powerful motivating 
force to a more receptive attitude on the part of the students to ac 
quire a thorough working knowledge of those accepted, good busi 
ness practices that have taken so long to crystallize. Keeping in mind 
the fact that upwards of 85 per cent of our students still go into re 
rail practice, I am referring to business failures in retail pharmacy 
The mere possession of a license to practice, a couple of years exper 
ience, and zeal and enthusiasm are by no means a guarantee of 
successful management of a drugstore. This is evident when we 
consider that in spite of the better than average business stability 
of retail pharmacy 10 per cent of the drugstores change hands in 
a normal business year, about one-half experience new ownerships, 
and the others in closures (2). 

In a study conducted as part of the National Retail Drug Store 
Survey, and reported in 1932, the following conclusions were ar- 
rived at: “There are undoubtedly many individuals engaged in 
business today who are not fitted by training, experience, or ability 
to manage a business successfully. Many a business venturer, it 
would seem, little realizes or appreciates the necessary requisites for 
success. With only an optimistic expectation of profits, many en- 
ter business through the assistance of credulous and liberal credit- 
ors. These venturers apparently have an utter disregard of the 
risk of failure, difficulties to be encountered, and the capital re 
quired. In other words they lack the necessary training, ability 
and experience” (3). 

These conclusions were based on the following summary of 
findings: ‘Through analysis of the locations these stores occupied, 
it was found that one-third had chosen sites where drug stores had 
previously failed. Most of the owners had training in drug stores, 
but were so lacking in business ability that success could hardly be 
expected. Investors... would not have lost so heavily had they 
thoroughly analyzed the possibilities for success. Large bad-debt 
losses on credit sales, no doubt, had an adverse effect. The average 
overhead was extremely high and out of proportion to sales. Many 
fundamentals of successful merchandising were violated. In only 
two of 30 concerns studied was an attempt made to keep adequate 
records ...Creditors should consider absence of an adequate set 
of records on the part of the merchant a pronounced danger signal 
Difficulty in paying bills was experienced 14% months prior to 
failing. Average rent paid for the failed stores was 10.6% of net 
sales. (Forty active stores paid only 4.7%.) Twenty of the 30 
druggists supplied less than 30% of their capital at the inception 
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Capital was acquired at such high rates ...that sales were not suf- 
ficient to carry more than their commitments. Assets of the failed 
stores were only 59% of the scheduled liabilities. Realized assets 
were only 39% of scheduled assets” (4). 
Quantitatively the study showed that: 
25 out of 30 had previous experience. 
15 out of 30 had insufficient capital. 
20 out of 30 paid high rent. 
10 out of 30 had same site as previous failures. 
22 out of 30 were incompetent, shown by: 
21 of 30 never made a P & L, statement. 
4 of 30 never took inventory. 
9 of 30 did not know how to compute turnover. 
2 of 30 relied on verbal agreements. 
1 of 30 partnership dissension. 
1 of 30 failed to take inventory on purchase. 
28 of 30 failed to keep records. 

Causes beyond the druggist’s control which were contributory, 
but not primary, were business depression, changes in racial groups, 
competition, and illness. 

Twenty years later, in 1952, an analysis of 107 failed drugstores 
by Dun and Bradstreet shows substantially the same picture. This 
analysis notes that 86.1 per cent of the failed stores closed for sub- 
stantially the same reasons: lack of experience in the line, lack of 
managerial experience, unbalanced experience, and incompetence. 
These are evidenced by inability to avoid conditions which resulted 
in: 


Inadequate sales .....................-.-.--« 48.6% 
Heavy operating expenses .................. 8.4% 
Inventory difficulties -......................... 17.8% 
Excessive fixed assets ................-.------- 12.1% 
Poor location .......... 4.7% 
Competitive weakness ............... 


Note especially that poor location and competitive weakness com- 
prised together only 17.8 per cent, indicating that the potential was 
there but never realized. Clearly the problem is one of internal 
management control and salesmanship. Unfortunately these studies 
do not reveal anything about the marginal stores, those that are 
just holding their own. The Lilly Digest for 1952 shows that 23 
per cent of the drugstores operate at a net profit of 2 per cent or 
less. Are these stores holding on by virtue of the fact that our 
country is presently enjoying a high economic level? I would an- 
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swer this in the affirmative. I would venture to predict that as our 
economy levels off or goes on a downward trend there will be a 
greater number of drugstore failures. Indeed, in spite of the high 
level of our economy, there has been a steady increase in drugstore 
failures since 1946, the low year. The Dun and Bradstreet analy 
sis further reveals that in 1953, 123 stores failed with $4,199,000 
of liabilities, while in 1939, 539 stores failed with $4,349,000 of lia 
bilities. Today the risks and possible losses are about 4.4 times 
greater than they formerly were. The analysis also shows that 
per cent of the failed stores were in existence three years or less 
and 55.7 per cent five years or less, showing very definitely 
the first few formative years are the ones fraught with the mos 
danger and requiring the greatest managerial skill. 

This picture of the causes and extent of business failures in 
pharmacy may strike a pessimistic note. But that is not its inten 
tion. Its purpose is rather to inculcate an attitude of caution and 
foresight. While the potential for success is present, it is by no 
means assured. In the same way that it is impossible to properly 
compound a prescription without first mastering a body of funda 
mental knowledge and techniques, so it is impossible to manage a 
business without first knowing the pitfalls as well as those practices 
which have been gleaned from costly experience and have been 
found to contribute materially to success. 1 would strongly recom 
mend, therefore, that considerable emphasis be given to the prob 
lem of business failures in pharmacy, both from the point of view 
of motivation as well as a point of departure for determining the 
factors which make for success. 
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(3) 


Removed from the hurly burly of the commercial world, edu 
cators are in position to see, or at least think they do, how things 
ought to be. 


Wortley F. Rudd, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 2, 254 (1938) 


THE USE OF THE COMPREHENSIVE PROJECT 
METHOD IN TEACHING 
PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION” 


JEFFRIES AND ISIDORE GREENBERG 


To the student good teaching involves, among other things, the 
ability to explain things well coupled with an awareness on the part 
of the instructor of student-subject problems and relationships. Dale 
describes teaching as “...a two-direction process, a sharing pro- 
cess... the reaction and interaction of minds blossoming in a mood 
of mutuality.” 

Perhaps most important of all, good teaching involves using the 
most effective means of explaining and communicating. The teach- 
er may visualize certain explanations by means of charts or graphs, 
or he may demonstrate as a means of explaining the subject being 
studied. He might also use a model or contrive an experience, as 
we have done with our pharmacy administration project, in order 
to better explain and illustrate an intricate point or principle. 

Each of us, at one time or another, has despaired at the amount 
of knowledge that is half understood and quickly forgotten shortly 
after final examinations. When one stops to think of the tremen- 
dous amount of valuable class time that is spent in “text book” 
and “classroom” teaching of subject matter that leaves little or no 
impression on the student’s intellect in the form of usable concepts 
or ideas, one is indeed shocked. 

A continuing four-year survey of the pharmacy administration 
subject matter taught at our leading colleges of pharmacy, of the 
teaching methods employed, and of the nature, extent and usability 
of knowledge retained and actually used after graduation has shown 
that we have, at best, provided them with little more than a smat 
tering of the knowledge which they should have about the admin- 
istrative aspects of pharmacy in order to render better professional 
pharmaceutical service to the public. 

It might be interesting to note that Dun and Bradstreet reports 
that 87 per cent of drugstore bankruptcies in 1953 were due to 
managerial incompetence and lack of knowledge and experience in 
sales, finance, purchasing, production, and personnel control. 

We found, upon evaluating our teaching objectives, our meth 
ods, and our techniques, that pharmacy students, lacking, for the 
most part, the basic fundamentals of business administration, law 
and ethics, were not equipped sufficiently to crystallize experiences 

* Presented to the Section of Teachers of Pharmacy Administration, 
AACP, Boston, Massachusetts, 1954. 
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gained solely from the classical “textbook-teacher” type of abstract 
presentation into usable generalizations, principles, rules, concepts, 
and ideas...in other words, into intelligent, well-grounded phar 
macy administration abstractions. 

For example, pharmacy students learning to analyze a profit 
and loss statement for the purpose of developing usable operating 
ratios through textbook readings and classroom lecture and discus- 
sion were found to be at a loss when profit and loss-gross margin 
concept had to be applied to find initial markup percentage. They 
could handle the P & L, concept for one purpose, but under different 
circumstances they were lost. They had failed to grasp and under- 
stand the fundamental accounting concepts, principles, and rules 
behind the P & L, statement. A typical case of compartmentalized 
memorization . .. a situation characteristic of other pharmacy courses 
as well. 

On the other hand, a student learning elementary bookkeeping 
through the use of carefully drawn up practice problem units is 
given selected transactions with which to work, requiring him to 
make entries in an actual set of books from which the P & L state- 
ment is drawn. He learns to handle the transactions, understand 
their nature, and acquire experiences. The instructor crystallizes 
these experiences into accounting concepts, principles, and rules such 
as posting, debit and credit principle, and trial balance. These 
principles and rules of bookkeeping become useful experiences in 
handling and understanding other new and related experiences and 
principles. 

It is our feeling that by using a series of related, contrived ex- 
periences or projects along with textbook-classroom presentations, 
the over-all subject matter will be more readily understood and 
will be translated into meaningful, usable knowledge. We also feel 
that this type of project or modified “case study” technique will 
not only develop in the student a sounder approach to the delicate 
problem of integrating professionalism with the commercialism 
that is traditionally a part of American pharmacy, but that it will 
also develop in him the ability to analyze, evaluate, and integrate 
each individual phase of pharmacy administration, and permit him 
to draw conclusions and accept responsibility for decisions in much 
the same way as he would in handling the day-to-day operational 
problems with which he might expect to be confronted as an owner 
or manager. 

To put the student in a “learning” frame of mind, a summary 
sheet spelling out the purpose, value, and significance of the man- 
agement project is distributed to each student. This, in addition 
to the modus operandi of the project, is discussed thoroughly both 
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in class and in individual conferences. The student learns the “why” 
of the project... what is expected of him, and, even more import- 
ant, what he may expect to gain in return 

The over-all project is divided up into 14 related and integrated 
reports,* each covering a separate phase of management and mer 
chandising activity involved in the establishment and operation of 
the “hypothetical” drugstore set up by the student in Report #1, 
Site Selection and Location. Instead of dealing with site selection, 
Financing a New Drug Store or Purchasing a Going Drug Store 
abstractly ... from a text or lecture notes ...the student deals with 
each problem as though he were actually a practicing pharmacist 
establishing a “real” drugstore. 

In Report #1, for example, a specific shopping area is assigned 
to each student from the current “N.Y.C. Neighborhood Market 
Analysis.” The student’s job is to select a site and location for his 
proposed pharmacy within the neighborhood assigned, using the 
report data and questions as a guide. Wherever convenient, the 
student is required to make an actual inspection of the area just 
as he would if he were checking the neighborhood for the “real 
thing.” However, where a trip to the trading area is not practical 
...as, for example, in pharmacy schools outside of metropolitan 
areas...the student is expected to search out such neighborhood 
market data as are necessary in making a choice of site. The report 
the student submits, including a trading area map and analysis, is 
not unlike that submitted by the real estate representative of Wal- 
greens or Rexall-Liggett. Classroom discussions of the assigned 
readings and the main points raised in the reports are reduced to 
concepts and principles and related to each student’s working prob- 
lem. Examples of the students’ reports are available for examina- 
tion. 

Having selected a site for his hypothetical drugstore, the stu- 
dent is confronted with the task of working out the dollar-and- 
cents details of Report #2, “Financing the Drug Store” (or “Pur 
chasing a Going Drug Store”), in much the same manner as a 
prospective owner. Basic operating assumptions are provided for 
in the report. Such matters as the nature and use of capital, 
capital needs, capital sources and credit, opening expense schedule, 
break-even volume based on early operating expenses, and capital 
expenditure needs, sales potential, etc. are handled in terms of the 
store site selected. The student works up such schedules as capital 
costs, capital needs, expenses, and time-sales expectancies. With 


* Copies of report forms may be obtained by writing the authors. 
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this report, as with all reports, readings are discussed in class, 
appropriate concepts and principles drawn as well as applied. 

In Report #3, the student selects a form of business organization 
for his drugstore. He makes his decision only after the most care 
ful analysis of each type of business organization, in terms of his 
store needs and capacities. The legal and economic implications and 
characteristics of each type of organization are thoroughly discuss 
ed in class together with practical criteria that students can wor! 
with in preparing their report. 

Report #4 deals with the “Layout and Planning” of the hypo- 
thetical drugstore. Basic principles of store layout and planning 
are discussed in class and applied by the student to his own store 
layout problem. The student works out his own variations from the 
generalizations and principles he starts out with. He chooses fix- 
tures, lighting, flooring, equipment, and front design appropriate 
to his proposed operation after consultation with dealers partici- 
pating in the over-all project with the college. Store, stock room, 
and prescription department layout blueprints and scale drawings 
are analyzed thoroughly by the student. The abstract theories of 
departmentalization in store layout, record keeping, and internal 
control are reduced to practical, usable generalizations to give the 
student tools to work with. 

In Reports #5 and #6, the student treats the problem of buying 
for his new (or going) store (Buying Policies and Techniques). 
The student develops buying policies for his drugstore in the light 
of the factors set up in the reports. He plans his opening and op 
erating inventory and his model stock applying such concepts as 
turnover, working capital, and cash-budget-ceiling-limit controls 
He plans his sales, works with actual consumer preference data, and 
determines brand policies in terms of his own store problems. He 
analyzes and evaluates the various sources of supply open to him 

. direct and indirect ...decides whether he wants to join a vol 
untary chain or co-op and finally selects his suppliers on a business 
like basis. 

The student works with the “turnover” concept as a form of 
internal profit, buying, and stock control factor. He learns how to 
use practical purchase controls to aid him in planning actual pur 
chases, adjust the flow of purchases and regulate inventory levels 
He sets up and operates a store “purchase control budget” and 
inventory-purchase control system for his Rx department. 

In Report #7, “The Use of Financial Controls in the Retail 
Pharmacy,” the student is impressed with the importance of using 
and applying financial controls to check income and expense ac- 
counts. He deals directly with income and expense items, liability 
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and capital accounts, working capital ratios, sales potential figures, 
basic inventory, and capitalization needs and controls. He is re- 
quired to integrate various pieces of financial information begin- 
ning with capital needs and expenditures, and expense data which 
he worked up in Report #2. He develops a “cash budget,” de- 
velops and analyzes operating ratios, and determines the “break- 
even” critical points in a volume-expansion period of 12 months. 

In Report #8, “Pricing Policies and Techniques,” the student 
deals with typical pharmacy pricing policies, concepts, and tech- 
niques. He establishes a price policy for his drugstore in terms of 
factors outlined in the report. He works out a typical “price lining” 
problem for a department. He determines gross margin needs for 
his store and on a departmental basis applying such principles as 
“group average turnover factor” and “departmental gross margin 
needs.” The student learns how to determine initial markup in 
terms of his store figures. He works with standard markup formu- 
lae and procedures to price his merchandise. In the professional 
department, the student works out a detailed prescription costing 
and pricing analysis based on the “Jeffries Universal Rx Costing 
and Pricing Method.” 

Report #9 deals with personnel “Personnel Selection, Training 
and Supervision.” The student establishes a pattern for selecting, 
training, supervising, evaluating, and compensating personnel for his 
store. In Report #10, “Sales Promotion and Advertising,” the stu- 
dent develops a sales-promotion program for his drugstore. He 
sets up specific promotions in selected departments—a detailed 
working promotion covering such aspects of the program as plan- 
ned window and interior displays, advertising and public relations. 
He develops an advertising and promotional program for the store 
and the prescription department on a year-round sustained basis. 

Report #11, “Window and Interior Display,” provides the stu- 
dent with an opportunity to work with and plan window displays 
for both his professional department and for the store as a whole 
In dealing with interior display, the student determines policy with 
reference to self-service, self-selection, and service sections. He 
chooses fixtures for each area and illustrates the various types of 
display techniques ...open display, gondola, table, wall case, and 
shelf-end that he intends to use for certain designated merchandise 
in the various departments. Report #12, “Retail Salesmanship,” 
deals with customer relations and contacts. The student works out 
a sales or customer-contact pattern that will suit his store. He ap- 
plies retail-sales principles and techniques to actual customer situa- 
tions established in the report. He learns how to handle objections, 
close a sale and employ service-suggestion selling techniques to im- 
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prove sales volume and give greater customer satisfaction. Slide 
films, booklets, motion pictures, and dramatizations are used along 
with classroom discussion of assigned readings to help the student 
draw usable generalizations in the retail-sales area. 

Reports #13, “Operation of the Prescription Department,” and 
#14, “Drug Store Housekeeping,” follow much the same peda- 
gogical pattern as the first 12 reports. 

In summary, the order and sequence of the projects is on a 
more or less chronological basis in terms of the steps necessary to 
establish and operate a new or “going” drugstore. We believe that 
out of this grows a sense of the logic of the operation of the drug- 
store and an ability to ultimately grasp an over-all view of the 
operation and to place each phase in its proper perspective. 

With only two years of experience it may be too early to ven 
ture a hard and fast opinion on the ultimate efficacy and value of 
the ‘“‘project method” generally. However, quarterly evaluation as 
well as year-end evaluation over the past two years indicates clear- 
ly its tremendous effectiveness as a teaching aid. Grades have 
shown a decided improvement even though the level of the course 
has been sharply upgraded. Interest in course content is higher 
than it was formerly, and students appear to have a much firmer 
grasp of fundamental pharmacy administration concepts and prin- 
ciples. And what is even more important, students are experienc- 
ing a sense of integrated totality about the various phases of phar- 
macy management. They no longer seem to be memorizing separate 
segments or concepts that have existence only outside the whole 
context of pharmacy administration. 

Classroom discussions, carried on with greater sureness in terms 
of well-grounded, intelligent abstractions, seem to be sharper, more 
penetrating, and far more mature than in previous years. And the 
general level of the reports submitted gives the impression that the 
student is enjoying a greater sense of satisfaction and achievement 
in the job he is doing for the course. It might be added that the 
comprehensive nature of the reports permits the utmost in student 
achievement evaluation for grading purposes in addition to laying 
the foundation for follow-up student “‘report-conferences.” Stu- 
dents have, on the whole, reacted magnificently to the introduction 
of the “seminar” type of project. 

As to how much, qualitatively and quantitatively, our graduates 
of the past two years have gotten out of the report project, how 
much they have retained and how long, and how useful it has been 
since graduation, we can only report that repeated alumni contacts 
on matters directly related to material in the reports give us the 
feeling that having “lived” the course, as it were, they are finding 
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the principles, practices, and concepts more usable and practical 
in approaching and solving their own problems. It is interesting to 
note that during 1955, at least 45 to 50 sets of the reports or com- 
binations of different reports were distributed not only to grad- 
uates, but to practicing pharmacists who have been out of college 
considerably longer. The most popular report outlines during 1955 
were: Report #1, “Locating the Drug Store’—57 requests for cop- 
ies; Report # 2, “Financing the Drug Store” (or “Purchasing a 
Going Drug Store”)—53 requests for copies; Report #4, “Drug 
Store Layout and Planning’’—63 copies requested with plastic work- 
sheet. Reports #6, “Buying and Stock Control,” #8, “Pricing Poli- 
cies and Techniques” (particularly the section of prescription cost- 
ing and pricing), and Report #9 dealing with “Personnel Selection, 
Training and Supervision” were also in demand by alumni as well 
as practicing pharmacists. 


Organization is the mother of movement. No group, it will be 
agreed, can progress without organization. What makes the will 
of a group effective is that unified action follows only upon close 
knit organization and with us pharmacists lack of organization is 
a weakness. Granted that this condition undoubtedly ts due to di- 
versity of interests, it nevertheless has led, on the whole, to our 
present heterogeneous organizations. These are only loosely ef- 
fective because all groups are intent on improving themselves in 
their own individual way and are hesitant about joining in a con- 
certed movement embracing the entire profession. 


Leon W. Richards, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 2, 267 (1938) 


ENCOURAGING THE DISPENSING OF 
BUFFERED AND ISOTONIC EYE 
PRESCRIPTIONS BY PRACTICAL TEACHING 
METHODS 


JEAN BROWN 


The demands from the practicing pharmacists throughout the 
country for information regarding the preparation of isotonic and 
buffered eye solutions have increased noticeably in the past few 
years. A great number of the questions asked by members of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association in the Prescription Informa- 
tion Service of the Practical Edition of their journal pertain to this 
type of prescription. Many of the colleges of pharmacy are being 
asked by the pharmacists in their respective states for help on the 
details of setting up an eye prescription department. Also the gradu 
ating seniors find that their knowledge of the practical application 
of dispensing properly prepared eve prescriptions helps them to 
obtain better positions and higher salaries 

This is very gratifying to those of us who have been teaching 
this subject for several years and have felt that it was not being 
used in the actual practice of pharmacy. It should serve as a stim 
ulus to us to teach the fundamentals of the subject in such a man 
ner that the knowledge can be applied both skillfully and practically 
The students should not lack confidence, upon graduation, in their 
ability to prepare eye prescriptions that are properly compounded 

A survey of the situation clearly establishes the desirability of 
teaching the detailed techniques of filling eye prescriptions, and the 
need for devoting a sufficient amount of time in our dispensing 
courses to adequately prepare the student for this portion of his 
work. 

As teachers of pharmacy we must decide just how much time 
we should allow for the subject and how deeply we can go into 
the theories and principles, and yet make them practical and usable. 
We should always bear in mind that approximately 90 per cent of 
our students are going into retail pharmacy and that they must be 
prepared to use the knowledge they have obtained in college im- 
mediately upon graduation. They must graduate with the feeling 
that they can work in any established eye prescription department 
or can easily set up a small prescription unit when they are given 
the opportunity. Just how to give adequate information in a limit 
ed time and yet establish such confidence is our problem. 

We must assume that by the time the students reach the courses 
in dispensing they are thoroughly acquainted with the principles 
of isotonicity, pH, buffering, sterilization, and other subjects pert- 
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inent to the fundamentals of eve prescriptions, and that they are 
ready for the application of the information previously learned. 

In the two, four-hour courses in dispensing at the University of 
Oklahoma some time is spent, at first, in the preparation of isotonic 
solutions for the eve. As suggested by most of the texts in dispens 
ing pharmacy, three methods are available: (1) the Osmotic Factor 
Method, (2) the Freezing Point Method, and (3) the Sodium 
Chloride Equivalent Method. The individual student may use any 
one of the three methods that he finds practical for the environ 
ment in which he has to work. 

Any one of the three is easily explained and logical in the class 
room and will be accepted by the student. However, he will be 
come discouraged with the osmotic factor method when he is work 
ing at a busy prescription counter and finds he needs a periodic 
table to find the gram molecular weight of a substance. While the 
problem involved is not too complicated, the time element must be 
considered. Also most of the employers will become discouraged 
with such a procedure and often give up the idea of properly pre 
pared eye prescriptions in favor of other types which require less 
time and give more volume. 

The freezing point method is less complicated. It involves a 
comparatively easy formula and is preferable to the osmotic factor 
method as far as time is concerned. 

Most of the students consider the sodium chloride equivalent 
method the most understandable and practical, and, after all three 
methods are presented, choose it for accuracy and efficiency. This 
also seems to be the one that makes the most sense to the practical 
men who are looking for an accurate, time-saving process. 

It is important to emphasize at this point the necessity of keep 
ing informed on the research being done in the field of eye prepa 
rations. This is absolutely necessary since each advancement seems 
to simplify the previous procedures as well as improve their ac 
curacy. For example, at one time it was thought that the freezing 
point of the blood was —0.56° and the lachrymal fluid was —0.80° 
For this reason a 1.4 per cent sodium chloride solution was used 
to make a solution isotonic with the tears, and 0.9 per cent to make 
a solution isotonic with the blood. Further investigation proved that 
this was in error; now the problem is simplified and a 0.9 per cent 
solution of sodium chloride is considered isotonic for both the tears 
and blood. It is not difficult to keep up with the new material be 
ing published on the subject, since this can be done by reading the 
current monthly journals which are very prompt in giving results 
of recent research. However, the interest in and the ability to un- 
derstand this information are greatly stimulated by the background 
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we provide for each individual in our teaching of dispensing. 

After a comprehensive study of isotonic eye solutions, using 
the substances usually found in this type of prescriptions, the study 
of buffer solutions is begun. At first this looks as if it might in 
volve the preparation of many solutions which would not seem 
practical for the average prescription counter. However, we find 
in the study of the various buffer systems, as worked out by re 
search men in this field, that one carefully chosen buffer solution 
may give the desired buffer capacity, hydrogen ion concentration, 
osmotic effect, equilibrium concentration of the free base, and chem 
ical stability for a number of substances used in the eye. This is 
made possible by the grouping of certain drugs under recommend- 
ed pH values at which they yield a high therapeutic activity with- 
out sacrificing the chemical stability of the solution. Usually, add- 
ing enough sodium chloride or equivalent to these solutions can make 
them isotonic with the lachrymal fluid, thereby producing not only a 
buffered solution but one that is of the desired tonicity. 

In some instances the solution may be recognized to be slightly 
hypertonic, but, since the eye is able to adjust to these conditions 
over a rather wide range, this is not considered too important. At 
least at the present time it is thought to be more important to have 
the proper buffer solution to enhance the stability and the thera- 
peutic activity of the drug than it is to have a solution that is ex 
actly isotonic with the eye secretions. It has been shown that the 
eye tolerates, without difficulty, differences in osmotic pressure 
equivalent to from 0.5 per cent to 2 per cent sodium chloride. 

The question then occurs to the students and to many interest- 
ed pharmacists just how many solutions would it be necessary to 
keep in stock in order to be adequately prepared to fill most of the 
eye prescriptions they could expect to receive, and would this re- 
quire the investment in a large number of expensive ingredients? 
It would be safe to say that about six buffer solutions would take 
care of the majority of preparations needed for the eye, and that 
the ingredients involved would require the investment of a very 
small amount of money. 

It would be necessary to have buffer solutions having a pH of 
5, 6.47, 6.8, 8.6, and perhaps two that could be combined in various 
proportions to obtain a range of various hydrogen ion concentra- 
tions and to which varying amounts of sodium chloride could be 
added, depending on the amount of medications in the solution, to 
make them isotonic. 

These six solutions require only a small expense since the sub 
stances involved would include the purchase of only small contain 
ers of boric acid crystals c. p., anhydrous sodium acid phosphate, 
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anhydrous disodium phosphate, sodium chloride c. p., sodium bor 
ate -10 H,O, sodium sulfite, and a bottle of Benzalkonium chloride 
and phenyl mercuric nitrate. 

It is our responsibility as teachers to give the student a com- 
plete picture of the techniques of both isotonicity and buffering, so 
that he may then review and choose from the various procedures 
the ones that he would consider using to produce a satisfactory iso- 
tonic and buffered solution ready for use in the eye. Then we can 
expect the student, when he becomes the pharmacist, to be versa- 
tile enough in his knowledge of the subject to fit into the various 
situations that may arise. 

The next step we consider in the proper preparation of eye so- 
lutions is the problem of sterility. This is receiving a great deal of 
attention at the present time. This interest was stimulated by pub- 
lication of the regulation of the Food and Drug Administration in 
the Federal Register of Jan. 15, 1953, in which it gave notice to 
the manufacturers and repackers of opthalmic solutions that such 
solutions should be sterile and that if they were not they would be 
considered adulterated. While this was not made applicable to the 
dispensing of these solutions in retail drugstores, it made us realize 
that we should do everything possible to encourage the improvement 
of the methods used in the preparation of this type of prescription 
to control bacterial and fungal growth. 

To do this it would be ideal to have equipment which would 
provide heat-sterilized utensils and bottles, e.g., a glass-enclosed 
compounding area with an ultraviolet light and some type of bac- 
terial filtration for actual sterilization of the solution. Recognizing 
the fact that many small pharmacies will not be willing to provide 
the space or money for this equipment, the question is, what can 
the pharmacist do to protect the public and provide the best service 
his knowledge and training will permit and yet not require addi 
tional space and expense? 

The following outline should provide a practical answer: 

(1) Provide a scrupulously clean area, however small, devote 


only to the compounding of eye prescriptions. If possible the balances 


and compounding area should be covered with a glass hood to protect 
them from dust and floating air particles. This can be easily construct 


ed at very little cost 

(2) Drugs and chemicals used only for eye prescriptions should b 
kept in this area and separate from materials used for other types of 
prescriptions. These should be bought in small amounts and properly 


stored at all times 

(3) When weighing these medications, spatulas passed through 
flame for not less than 20 seconds should be used (see Process 
\ under Sterilization Processes of the USP), and glass weighing pan 


that have been exposed the proper length of time to an antiseptic s« 
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lution, rinsed with sterile distilled water, and wrapped in sterile gauze 
should be used. 
(4) Itensils for measuring, bottles, and droppers may be sterilized 


by boiling for 15 to 20 minutes (see Process D, Part 
zation Processes of the USP), or allowed to stand in a suitable anti- 
septic solution and rinsed with sterile distilled water, then protected 
by wrapping in sterile gauze until needed. This gauze is available in 
any prescription department. 


ider Steril 


(5) The water used is very important and can be made easily avail- 
able by buying 1000 ce. bottles of water for injection, inserting a sterile 
rubber cork with a sterile glass tube on which has been placed a 
short length of sterile rubber tubing with an attached pinch cock. The 
bottle may then be inverted and suspended from any type support and 
is ready for use. Buffer solutions can be made directly in the 1000 cc 
bottles of water for injection, thereby providing a sterile buffer solu- 
tion ready for use. 

(6) A solution of 1:3000 Benzalkonium chloride may be used ef- 
fectively as an antiseptic solution 

(7) After the solution is prepared, an antibacterial agent should 
be added for further protection. It should be the duty of the pharma- 
cist to keep well informed as to which are the most effective and the 
least irritating. He should be alert to any incompatibilities that might 
occur with other ingredients in the prescription. Also the physician 
should approve the use of these substances in his prescriptions 


be objectionable to any phar- 
macist regardless of limited space and finances. It will require some 
additional time, but the public will be happy to pay a higher fee 
for a service that involves the proper care of the eyes. The appli 
cation of the knowledge involved in producing this type of pre- 
scription is worthy of a professional fee higher than that charged 
for the ordinary solution. 


The outline given above should not 


The above discussion emphasizes the fact that the correct fill 
ing of compounded prescriptions involves more than is evident to 
those not familiar with the dispensing of drugs. It is our duty as 
teachers of pharmacy to firmly encourage the student to take great 
pride in the compounded prescriptions, regardless of their decrease 
in number, as a symbol of his professional skill. He must be made 
to realize that in performing this duty properly he can be of great 
service to the health professions and the public. For where can he 
give a service of more value than that which protects the eyes of 
the nation? Each prescription should be filled with as much car: 
as it would be if it were to be used in the eyes of the individual 
who fills it. Perhaps nothing could make the pharmacist more con 
scious of its importance than to proceed as if this were true. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION FOR PHARMACEUTICAL 
EDUCATION 


MARCH 1, 1956 
MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF MEMBERS 


The Annual Meeting of the Members of the American Founda 
tion for Pharmaceutical Education was called to order by Presi 
dent Kerrigan at 10:15 A.M. 

The Secretary announced the proxy holders for Member As 
sociations, as follows, all of whom were present except Mr. Bellis: 
AACP, Joseph B. Sprowls; ADMA, Karl Bambach; A.Ph.A, 
Robert P. Fischelis; APMA, J. O'Neill Closs; FWDA, none; 
NABP, Wilbur E. Powers: NACDS, Carl Willingham; NARD, 
Edgar S. Bellis; NWDA, none; The Proprietary Assn., James F. 
Hoge. 

The following Directors were present: Alvin G. Brush, Francis 
C. Brown, John L.. Davenport, Richard A. Deno, Charles D. Doerr, 
H. A. B. Dunning, Howard B. Fonda, J. Mark Hiebert, James J 
Kerrigan, Smith Richardson, Jr., Hugo H. Schaefer, Linwood F 
Tice, John J. Toohy, Charles R. Walgreen, Jr., George L. Webster, 
Edward T. T. Williams, Louis C. Zopf. The following Directors 
were represented by prox) ;eorge B. Burrus, F. S. Dickenson, Jr., 
J. Preston Levis, Eli Lilly, O. J. May, John G. Searle, George F 
Smith, Ernest H. Volwile: 


On motion Fonda-Walgreen, the Minutes of the Meeting of 
Members, March 3, 1955, were approved 
The Secretary announced the names of Directors whose terms 


date of this meeting as follows: Alvin G. Brush, 


expire as of the 
Hugo H. Schaefer, Ray C. Schlotterer, Charles R. Walgreen, Jr., 
George L. Webster 

The Secretary also presented the resignation of Director W. L 
Dempsey. Mr. Dempsey submitted his resignation because he is 


+ 


no longer in active management of Sharp & Dohme. 

r 

In the absence of Chairman Swain, Mr. Smith Richardson, Jr., 
presented the Report of the Nominating Committee, recommending 
the re-election as Directors, for five-year terms expiring in 1961, of 
the following Directors: Alvin G. Brush, Hugo H. Schaeffer, 
Charles R. Walgreen, Jr., and the election, also for a five-year 
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term, of: John A. Crozier, and Richard A. Deno. 

The Nominating Committee recommended acceptance of the 
resignation of Director Dempsey with appreciation for construc- 
tive service but with regret. To fill the remainder of his term of 
office, expiring in 1958, the Committee recommended the election 
of John G. Bill. Members of the Nominating Committee were: 
John L. Davenport, W. Rutherford James, Smith Richardson, Jr., 
John J. Toohy, and Robert L. Swain, Chairman. 

On motion Zopf-Doerr, nominations were closed and the Sec 
retary instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for re-election and 
election of these Directors as recommended by the Nominating 
Committee. 

The Secretary announced that Louis C. Zopf would serve as 
Director by virtue of occupying the office of Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and that the new Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, to be elected at 
the 1956 meeting of the AACP, following such election, would be 
come a Director by virtue of holding that office. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned on m 
tion Willingham-Fischelis, at 10:45 A.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 


W. Paul Briggs, Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors of the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education was called to order by 
President Kerrigan at 10:45 A.M. 

On motion Brown-Toohy, Minutes of the following meetings, 
all previously approved by mail vote, were formally approved: 
Board of Directors, March 3, 1955; Executive Committee, March 
31 and October 5, 1955; Board of Grants, April 26, 1955. 

President Kerrigan reviewed the growth and substantial ac 
complishments of the Foundation. He expressed appreciation for 
the increasing support being received from all segments of the trade 
and industry. Mr. Kerrigan emphasized the importance of the 
Foundation in the interest of the public and all phases of phar 
macy. He predicted that the Foundation’s services to pharmaceuti 
cal education would expand in the years ahead. Mr. Kerrigan called 
the Foundation ‘“‘an indispensable instrument for the progress of 


pharmacy.” 
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He thanked the Directors and Members for their continuing 
interest and support to the Foundation. President Kerrigan extend- 
ed special appreciation to his officers and the members of the Ex- 
ecutive and Finance Committees for their enthusiastic and effective 
work during the year. 

The report was accepted with appreciation on motion Daven 
port-Tice. 

The Secretary presented his Annual Report, which was received 
and approved on motion Toohy-Walgreen. 

Mr. Fonda expressed the opinion that the Secretary’s Report 
should be distributed to all Patrons to provide detailed information 
on the programs and accomplishments of the Foundation. Dean 
Schaefer suggested that the report be printed, but the majority view 
seemed to be that mimeograph presentation would probably receive 
better attention. Motion by Fonda-Toohy, directed distribution of 
the report. The report will be distributed, with a covering letter to 
all Patrons and friends, about March 15. 

This discussion led to consideration of better methods of telling 
the story of the Foundation to the drug trade and industry. Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Brush urged preparation of a special promotion 
piece with pictures and biographical notes on Scholars and Fellows 
Mr. Brown pointed out the value of intra-company distribution and 
use of this type of promotion, as well as of the Spring Report and 
Roster. Mr. Doerr and Mr. Toohy suggested that in developing 
this item emphasis be laid on the people the Foundation serves, rath- 
er than on the Patrons supporting the Foundation. No formal 
action resulted from this very constructive discussion, but assuming 
general approval of the Directors, the office will try to develop a 
new type promotion piece embodying the suggestions made. 

Treasurer Fonda presented the Annual Report of the Finance 
Committee, the Treasurer, and the proposed Budget for 1956-57 
On motion Brown-Doerr, the Reports and the Budget were receiv- 
ed and approved as presented. 

Treasurer Fonda also reported on the February 9, 1956, meet 
ing of the Finance Committee with the Investment Agency (City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York City). He stated that 
the Finance Committee concurred in the Bank’s recommendation 
that, in view of the present market, holdings of common stock be 
carefully and gradually increased to about 35 per cent of the total 
portfolio. On motion Doerr-Davenport, the Board endorsed this 
action of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Smith Richardson, Jr., reporting for the Committee on 
Nominations consisting of: John LI. Davenport, W. Rutherford 
James, Smith Richardson, Jr., John J. Toohy, and Robert L. Swain, 
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Chairman, presented the following recommendations with th 
unanimous approval of the Committee: President, James J. Kerri 
gan; Vice President, Francis C. Brown; Treasurer, Howard 
Fonda ; Counsel, James F. Hoge; Secretary, W. Paul Briggs. Elect 
ed members of the Executive Committee: Charles S. Beardsley 
Richard A. Deno, Charles D. Doerr, H. A. B. Dunning, Harry | 
Loynd, Hugo H. Schaefer, Robert L. Swain, Charles R. Walgreen 
Jr. Member of the Board of Grants for five-year term: A. J. Brut 
baugh 

There being no further nominations, on motion Zopf-Toohy 
nominations were closed and the Secretary instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot for all nominees as presented by the Nominati 
Committee. 

The President reappointed all present members of the Finan 
Committee. The Board endorsed this action and expressed appre 
ciation for the past services of the members: L. D. Barney, Alvi 
G. Brush, Charles D. Doerr, James J. Kerrigan, Charles R. Wal 
green, Jr., and Howard B. Fonda, Chairman. 


On motion Doerr-Davenport, the following resolution was 


proved 
(“Resolved, that the Secretary is hereby authorized to certify to Th 
First National City Bank of New York and the City Bank Farmers 
‘rust Company of New York, the names of the Officers of th 


American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education elected at the 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors of the Foundation on this 
March 1, 1956, and the names of the “inted members of the 


Finance Committee.”) 

AACP Secretary Deno presented a report on the Association's 
Student Recruitment Program. The Board accepted the report 
with appreciation on motion Zopf- Tice 

Mr. Walgreen spoke on the possible opportunities to secure gifts 
to the Foundation to establish memorial programs, if the Board 
would provide an outline of requirements, costs, offerings, etc. The 
general idea was endorsed by Toohy, Dunning and others, and on 
motion Schaefer-Walgreen, the Board approved the proposal in 
principle and requested the Executive Committee to study and 
port on the matter. 

Dean Zopf referred to the growing need for scholarship grants 
without the necessity for “matching money” as now required to 
obtain AFPE awards. This suggestion will be reviewed by the 
Executive Committee. 

There being no further business to come before the meeting, 
President Kerrigan called upon Dr. Deno to present the first AACP 
recruitment film “Design for Life.’”’ The film was well received 
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by the Directors and appreciation extended to the Committee mem 
bers for their services in this important program 

The meeting adjourned at 12:10 P.M. for the annual Appreci 
ation Luncheon attended by over 100 Patrons and friends of the 
Foundation. 

Dr. J. Douglas Brown, Dean of the Faculty, Princeton Univer 
sity, addressed the gathering on the subject “Creative Manpower.’ 

Respectfully submitted 


W. Paul Briggs, Secretary 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 

The Finance Committee has approved a budget of $262,250 for 
1956-57 and the Committee recommends approval by the Board 
While adequate to provide for all current programs, it is a very 
tight budget, and cannot be stretched to cover any additional acti 
vities or increased costs in present programs. 
et contains $45,000 as a non-recurring expense for th 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
this payment the Foundation 


remainder O 
student recruitment program. With 
will have contributed $100,000 to this important effort. It is an 
ticipated that future budgets will be held to a maximum of $225,000 
which closely approximates estimated gross annual income 

The Finance Committee solicitation campaign for 1956 funds 
was opened on November 21, 1955. As of February 15, 1956, con 
tributions from 119 Patrons amounted to $108,915. It is expectes 
that, during the vear, additional contributions from annual I’atrons 


will amount to $66,000. Through continuing efforts it is hoped that 
1956 contribution income will reach $185,000. 

The C nittee expresses its special appreciation to Vice-Presi 
lent I'rancis C. Brown and Mr. L. W. Frohlich for their valued 
services in enlisting support to the Foundation for the advertising 


igencies and related services. 
he Committee is pleased to report that annual contribution im 
come has shown slow but steady increases in recent years 


1950—$114,000 1952—$148,730 1954—-$167 680 
195] 120.000 1953 163.100 1955 170.250 


Also, that our Patrons have increased in number from 110 in 1950 
to 168 in 1955. Based on evidence to date it appears likely that 
35 or more new Patrons will be acquired in 1956 

The Investment Program of the loundation is receiving constant 
attention and it is believed that our portfolio is well balanced in 
relation to the current market. As indicated in the Treasurer’s Re- 
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port, our conservative investment program may be expected to yield 
annual income of approximately $47,000. 

We hope for additional gifts to the Foundation, and resultant 
increases in annual investment income. By thus supplementing a 
nual contribution income, we may soon achieve a gross annual in- 
come that will equal our essential financial support to pharmaceuti 
cal education and enable the Foundation to operate on a balanced 


budget. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Finance Committee 
(L.. D. Barney, Alvin G. Brush, Charles D. Doerr, James J. Kerri 
gan, C. R. Walgreen, Jr., Howard B. Fonda, Chairman.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

The Treasurer submits as his report to the fourteenth Annual 
Meeting of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educa 
tion the Reports of the Auditors, R. G. Rankin & Company, for 
the budget year ending August 31, 1955, and for the first half of 
the current budget year (September 1, 1955-February 15, 1956) 
Copy of each is attached as part of this report. It will be noted 
that we closed the 1954-55 budget year with an unexpended balance 
over appropriation of $10,714.85. 

We are operating within the 1955-56 budget, with cash on hand 
as of February 15, 1956, of $112,848.56 

We hold at The First National City Bank of New York 250 
shares of company stock valued at $8,600, the interest from which 
is credited as the donor Patron’s annual contribution. 

In accordance with directions of the Board of Directors, the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company of New York is engaged to 
act as Investment Officer of the Foundation, subject to approval 
by the Finance Committee. 

Our investment portfolio as of February 15, 1956, is valued at 
$1,434,194 and is diversified approximately as: United States Gov- 
ernment Obligations 32%; Other Bonds 24%; Preferred Stocks 
16% ; Common Stocks 28% and Annual income therefrom, under 
current conditions, is estimated at about $47,000 representing a re- 
turn of 3.33% based on current value of the securities. 

An informal review of the books and records in the Secretary’s 
office, as of February 15, 1956, indicates maintenance of adequate 


records on, and safeguards for, the funds of the Foundation. 


Howard B. Fonda, Treasurer 
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BUDGET 
1956-August 31 


(September 1, 1957) 
Educational 

Graduate Fellowships and Teaching Fellowships 

(including the S 


\. Pfeiffer Memorial Researcl 


B. Penick Memorial Fellowships ) 
Gustavus 
Fellowships 
Undergraduate Scholarships 

The American C Pharmaceutical 
Education 

Teachers’ Seminars 

The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Educ 

Newcomb Memorial Awards 

American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
Student Recruitment Program . 


on 


ion 


Board of Grants 
Honoraria (Academic Members only) 
Meetings, Travel (Academic Members only) 


Board of Directors 
Meetings, Travel (Academic Members only) 
} 


Annual Patrons’ Appreciation Luncheon 


Administration 
Salaries, Deferred Compensation, Ta 
Office Rent, Light, Equipment 
Travel 
Auditing 
Office Operating Expenses 


TOTAL 


$105,000 


10.000. 
18.000. 


O00. 


5 
7.000. 


$ 2400 
600 
1.400 

$ 2,000 
37? 4M 


Foundaion = 
750. 

45.000 

$215.7 50 

2.000. 

400. 

500 

$ 42,100. 

$262,250 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY AND 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


1 


This is my sixth Annual Report to the Members and the Board 
of Directors, covering the fourteenth year of constructive service 
of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. 
Programs 

The following programs, approved by the Board of Directors 
and provided for in the budget, have been supported by the Foun 
dation: Graduate Fellowships, Teaching Fellowships in Business 
Administration, Undergraduate Scholarships, The American Coun 
cil on Pharmaceutical Education, Teachers’ Seminars, The Ameri 
can Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, The E. L. Newcomb 
Memorial Awards, The S. B. Penick M« 
Gustavus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Resear« 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy Student Recruit 


norial Fellowships, The 


1 Fellowships, and the 


I 


ment Program 


Graduate Fellowships. Total graduate Fellowships 


awarded 1956—February, 1956 347 
lellowships awarded 1955-56 academic vear at 
29 universities 


34 new Fellowships 

2 new Teaching Fellowships 

41 renewed Fellowships 

2 renewed Teaching Fellowships 


Total AFPE Fellows graduated 1947 to February 1956 .. 245 
Degrees received 
Ph.D. 191 
M.S. 48 
M.B.A 5 
D.Sc. 


It is considered significant that AF PE lellows remain in the 
field of pharmacy and are currently distributed 

157 as teachers in 72 U.S. and 19 foreign colleges of pharmacy 

67 as research, production and development workers in 23 U.S 
and 4 foreign, drug and chemical manufacturing companies 
in pharmaceutical services with the U.S. Army and Navy 
Public Health Service, other U.S. Departments, professional 
associations, etc. 


l¢ 


* (67 active Fellowships as of February 1956) 
6 summer session awards to full-time teachers completing Ph.D. require 


ments 
1 received Ph.D. degree in August and 1 in December, 19 
4 awards cancelled due to call to military service or other reasons 
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6 in the practice of pharmacy. 

4 are unclassified. 

10 are pursuing graduate studies but are not currently holding 
an AFPE grant. 

These data provide impressive evidence of the productiveness 
of the Foundation’s program in support of graduate education in 
pharmacy and related fields. This is the basic program upon which 
ill other educational efforts rest. The infusion of 157 new, Foun 
dation-supported Fellows, into our teaching ranks has contributed 
a major share toward the progress of pharmaceutical education 
since 1947. But the need for more and better teachers has not been 
satisfied, so that this Foundation program should not only be con 
tinued, but expanded as soon as funds permit 

Undergraduate Scholarships. APE undergraduate scholarship 
grants are available annually to all Class A Colleges of Pharmacy 
in amounts equal to new ‘‘matching’’ money raised by each College 
up to $400. 

The Board of Grants allocated $19,498 for undergraduate schol 
arships to fifty-one colleges of pharmacy, for the academic year 
1954-55, providing for 139 awards at an average cost of $140 per 
student. 

During the current academic year (1955-56), awards totaling 
$17,309 have been made to forty-eight colleges of pharmacy. Some 
additional awards will probably be made during the remainder of 
the year. 

Between 1942 and June 1955, AFPE undergraduate scholar 
ships have aided 1,201 pharmacy students to complete their educa 
tion. These awards are highly productive and should be maintained 
as an aid in achieving an adequate output of pharmacists 

The American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. The Coun 
cil issued a revised list of Accredited Colieges of Pharmacy, as of 
July 1, 1955, showing sixty-nine colleges rated Class A; two Class 
B: and three Class C. The list will again be revised on or before 
July 1, 1956. 

The council continues to serve as one of the vital forces in ad 
vancing pharmaceutical education, and fully justifies Foundation 
support. 

Teachers’ Seminars. Seven annual Teachers’ Seminars have 
been held by the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
These have been attended by representatives from practically every 
college of pharmacy. The programs have been well planned, and this 
refresher training for teachers is highly productive and worthy of 
continued support by the Foundation. The 1956 Seminar on Phar 
macy Administration will be held at the University of Texas 
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The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. The Jour 
nal serves a distinctive, useful function, and since it probably can 
not be self-supporting, should continue to receive aid from the 
Foundation. 

The E. L. Newcomb Memorial Awards. The 1955 Newcomb 
Awards went to Magdalena Cantoria, Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy, for her essay, “A Pharmacognostical Study of the Root 
of Rauwolfia vomitoria’; and Dr. E. H. Djao, College of Phar 
macy, University of Washington, for his essay, “A Study of Ace 
tate in Growth and Glycoside Formation in Digatilis purpurea.” 

Continuance of this program is provided for from interest on 
funds transferred to the Foundation from the Special Committee 
of the Drug and Related Industries to honor Dr. E. L. Newcomb 
and an equal amount set aside by the [oundation. 

The Foundation is indebted to Drs. George M. Hocking, John 
E. Seybert, and Heber W. Youngken for their services on this 
Committee, and especially to Dr. Youngken for acting as Chairman. 

The S. B. Penick Memorial Fellowships. The Board of Grants 
renewed, for 1955-56, the Penick Fellowships held by: Eugene 
Walter Alpern, at the University of Michigan, majoring in phar 
maceutical chemistry, and John David Hensala, at the University 
of Maryland, majoring in pharmacology. 

The Gustavus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fellowships 
These Fellowships are designed to encourage pharmacy faculty 
members to engage in sound, original investigations, either as full- 
time research projects, or as substantial, thorough, part-time pro- 
jects, in conjunction with a teaching assignment. 

1955-56 Gustavus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fellowships 
were awarded to: Dr. Roy Kuramoto for research studies at Colum- 
bia University, and Dr. W. Lewis Nobles for research studies at 
the University of Mississippi. 

American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy Student Re 
cruitment Program. To date the Foundation has advanced $55,000 
in support of this project. 

A special preview showing of the new student recruitment film 
“Design for Life” will be presented later at this meeting. Directors 
Deno and Doerr are serving on the AACP Committee developing 
this project, and Dr. Deno will present a progress report on the 
entire recruitment program of the College Association. 
Contribution Income 

Annual contribution income has shown a slow but steady in- 
crease each year for the past five years: from $114,000 in 1950, to 
$170,250 in 1955. (While we operate on a budget year from Sep- 
tember 1 to August 31, we count contribution income on a calendar 
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year basis for the convenience of Patrons. Thus all contributions 
received after our annual solicitation at Thanksgiving time are 
credited to the following calendar year.) 

During the year we acquired five new Patrons and our total 
Patrons have increased in number from 110 in 1950, to 168 in 
1955, with average annual contributions of slightly over $1,000 
each. 

With a budget for 1956-57 of $262,250 it is obvious that we 
must further increase our annual contribution income by additional 
support from the trade and industry. 

Progress is being made toward this end. Last year eight Pat- 
rons increased their rate of contribution, several quite substantially. 
Six other Patrons have materially increased their contribution rate 
this year, and there is good reason to anticipate additional increases 
as remaining 1956 contributions are received over the next few 
months. 

Through the interest and initiative of Vice-President Brown, 
Mr. L. W. Frohlich, President of L. W. Frolich and Company, 
and then President of the Association of Medical Advertising Agen- 
cies, graciously undertook to enlist support to the Foundation from 
the advertising industry and its supporting services. Members of 
that industry responded to Mr. Frohlich’s invitation and to date 
we are happy to count twenty-three new Patrons from the adver- 
tising industry and related fields. 


Investment Program 

Our investment program was approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors on October 5, 1954. On November 18, 1954, the Invest- 
ment Advisory Service of the City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
of New York was engaged for this purpose. The AFPE Finance 
Committee was authorized to act for the corporation, and Mr. Brush 
and Mr. Kerrigan were empowered to act for the Committee. The 
Foundation is indebted to each member of the Finance Committee 
for their valued services in developing this productive income pro- 
ducing program. 

As reported by Treasurer Fonda and the Finance Committee, 
it is hoped that our investment portfolio will yield annual income 
of approximately $47,000. 


Operating Cash Position 
Cash on hand as at February 15, 1956, amounted to $112,848.56. 
If delayed 1956 contributions are received in hoped for amounts, 
it is believed we can continue to operate on a cash basis without 
drawing upon reserve funds. 
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Budget 

The Finance Committee has developed a cushion-free budget 
of $262,250 for 1956-57, which will meet the immediate basic needs 
in support of pharmaceutical education. While it exceeds the cur 
rent budget by about $11,000, it cannot be lowered without sacri 
ficing some of the essential activities to which the Foundation is 
committed. 

The 1956-57 budget contains the last of three annual contribu 
tions to the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy in sup 
port of their long-range quality-student recruitment program. The 
Foundation has already contributed $55,000 to this effort, and the 
recommended budget for 1956-57 provides for an additional $45,000 
to complete this project. 

When this non-recurring and costly program is completed, it is 
hoped that future budgets can be kept down to our anticipated gross 
annual income. 


1954-55 Budget Year 

As reported by the Treasurer, f 
the Auditors, we operated during 1954-55 within the approved bud 
get, and closed the year with an unexpended balance of $10,714.85 


rom the year end Report of 


General 

A specially prepared article “I'll Take Pharmacy” was printed 
by McKesson & Robbins, Inc., in January last year, and 75,000 
copies made available, without cost to the Foundation, as an addi 
tional stimulus to student recruitment. 

The 1955 Spring Report to Patrons was distributed in May 
This booklet was designed and printed, without any cost to the 
Foundation, by Medical Economics, Inc. For this important con 
tribution to the Foundation we are indebted to Mr. Albert B. Miller 
and Mr. William L. Chapman, Jr. I am very happy to report that 
Medical Economics has already volunteered to prepare our 1956 
Spring Report. 

The 1955 Roster was issued in September. 

Also in September, the article “Should Your Child be a Pha: 
macist ?”’ appeared in the Ladies Home Journal, the Saturday Eve 
ning Post, and Collier’s. 

This advertisement was presented in the public interest by New 
York Life Insurance Company at an estimated cost of about 
$95,000. The combined circulation of the three magazines is said 
to be about 14,000,000 with potential readership over 35,000,000 


We are grateful to Mr. Charles D. Doerr for his services in ar 
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ranging to have pharmacy included in this New York Life Insur 
ance Company career series. 

New York Life originally prepared 500,000 reprints of the 
story and these have been distributed through drug stores, colleges, 
and high schools. A second printing of 100,000 copies has recently 
been made and widespread distribution of the booklet is continuing. 
Several firms have secured permission to reproduce the entire article 
in local newspapers to stimulate interest in pharmacy as a career 
in their trading area. It will also appear in the company magazine 
of Walgreen Drug Stores in March. 

In October, 1955, a feature article on the Foundation appeared 
in The Merck Report. We are grateful to President Kerrigan and 
Editor William E. Kraft for this very helpful publicity for the 
oundation 

‘Pressing Forward,” a report on the works of the Foundation, 
was published in the October, 1955, issue of American Professional 
Pharmacist 

The Spring Report, Roster, “Should Your Child be a Phar 
macist,” “I'll Take Pharmacy,” and The Merk Report have been 
distributed to all Patrons, prospects, colleges, pharmaceutical asso 
ciations, and drug press, etc. The Roster is also sent to each Fellow 

Since the last Annual Meeting, the Secretary attended the fol 
lowing listed meetings and delivered addresses as indicated: April 
14, “The Remaining One-third,” American Drug Manufacturers 
Association, Boca Raton, Florida; May 2-5, American Pharmaceu 
tical Association and American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
Miami Beach, Florida; May 18, “The Eloquence of Evidence,” 
Dedication Ceremonies, University of Illinois College of Pharmacy, 
Chicago, Illinois; May 23, The Proprietary Association, White Sul 
phur Springs, West Virginia; June 6, American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia ; 
August 8, AACP Teachers’ Seminar, Butler University, Indianapo 
lis, Indiana; August 29, Lilly Industrial Seminar, Eli Lilly and 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; September 19, Federal Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia; 
October 17, National Association of Retail Druggists, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey; October 21, National Pharmaceutical Council, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey ; October 27, The Industrial Council (Panel Mem 
ber), Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York; October 
31, NABP-AACP Conference, District No. 2, Washington, D.C 
November 7, National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia; December 5, National Drug Trade 
Conference, New York, New York; February 4, “Fill the Funnel,” 
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Conference of State Pharmaceutical Association Secretaries, Wash 
ington, D.C. 

It is believed a review of the activities and accomplishments of 
the Foundation during 1955 again justifies reporting progress in 
supporting pharmaceutical education. These constructive achieve 
ments are made possible by the encouragement and financial support 
of the drug trade and industry, and the unselfish, devoted services 
of your Officers and our several Boards and Committees. Special 
thanks are extended to the Members of the Board of Grants; Er- 
nest Little, A. J. Brumbaugh, Daniel Z. Gibson, Charles J. Lynn 
and Robert Lincoln McNeil, for their important and valued services 
in the selection of graduate Fellows. 

The Secretary extends sincere appreciation to each Director and 
Member for their guidance and support, especially to President Ke: 
rigan, Vice President Brown, Treasurer Fonda and Counsel Hoge 
for their generous and constant services; and to the Executive 
Committee for effective direction throughout the year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. Paul Briggs 
Secretary and Executive Director 


Our graduates should have an enthusiasm for the profession, a 
knowledge of its problems, and an understanding of their respon 
sibility to it and to the public. They should be taught to conside? 
what they can do for pharmacy as well as what pharmacy can d 
for them. They should be able to interpret pharmacy to the world 
graciously, with dignity, honestly and well 


Hugh C. Muldoon, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 2, 476 (1938) 


EDITORIAL 


“Of all the educational requirements for pharmacy, practical 
experience is the one which is the most highly unsatisfactory and 
is the one in which we have made least progress in bringing it up 
to the proper standard.” Dr. Swain made that statement to the 
Convention of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy in 
1940. And the tragedy is that he could say it again today, sixteen 
vears later, with equal veracity! 

In this issue there is an article by Dr. Lichtin on pharmacy 
apprenticeship and various State Board’s views of apprenticeship 
Historically the problem of practical experience has been one of the 
NABP. One wonders if the words of Pericles might not apply: 
“Some other is more fit.” 

Dr. Fischelis seems to have gotten the ball rolling with the 
NABP in 1940 with his “Proposed Minimum Standards for En 
forcement of the Practical Experience Requirements.” At the con 
vention that year and years to follow the favorite pastime of the 
Boards seemed to be that of taking polls of states adopting those 
requirements and splitting microscopic hairs on wording. The 
NABP standards were revised in 1946 and 1947, but always one 
is impressed by the lack of attention to what is being taught the 
apprentice. Standard 8 in the 1947 revision requires that “The in- 
dividual obtaining practical experience shall keep a notebook prop- 
erly certified to by the pharmacist supervising the practical exper 
ience covering the details of his practical training, and this note- 
book shall be submitted as a part of the application for the Board 
Examination.” 

Of all the standards this standard appears to be the one of least 
importance to the NABP. To any educator it should be the most 
important. For in this requirement is embodied what an apprentice 
is to learn. The standard is no standard; it simply requires “‘a note 
book” be submitted. The earthy question may be put, “A notebook 
comprised of exactly what training?” Possibly the boards do not 
wish to delineate the practical training further. One might well gain 
this opinion in the remarks of Mr. Schrepel to the NABP conven 
tion last year: 

We believe it well to maintain more supervision over those ob- 
taining their one year of experience, and that some sort of outline 
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purnal of rmaceutrce d 
be prepared as a guide to the er ing h the 
the program and broadly delin h ( n 

ties However, no program sh l essar n 

with details; supervision sh ily be in broad sense 

The weakness of the suggestion becomes obvious in the word 
ing ‘some sort of program” and “‘no program should be unnecessar 
ily burdened with details.”. No wonder Dr. Elliott in The Ge 
Report of the Pharmaceutical Survey \ uccinetly stated : 
now organized and operated, the r ement of practical exp ¢ 
serves distinctly professional purposes « t minor degree 
Further, the recommendations of the Survey state It is re 
mended to the National Association ¢ Boards of Pharma i 
the present requirements for pra l experience as to a prerequ 
site for licensure be modified practical value or els 
abolished.”’ 

Are the Boards to blame for this iymiure ito which pract 
experience has languished’ At first glan ves; actually, n 
think one must recognize apprenticeship as not merely a legal hurdk 
for licensure, but as an educational process. The Boards no 
educators, and very rightly they have not presumed to make them 
selves designers of educational techniques. But one wonders w! 
they haven't thrown the ball our way long ago. But what is e 
more appalling, why have we edu let them dribble in one s 
so long with a problem which is obviously ours 

What about the record of the AACP: 

Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth t slecy 
He hath awakened from th Milton 

Dr. Webster in 1949 as chairman of the Curriculum Comn 
tee rubbed the Association’s eyes al 1 bowed in the direction 
the problem with the following: “This Committee believes tl 
way to achieve values of profess il significance fri the 
called ‘practical experience’ is for the college of pharmacy to as 
the responsibility for the achievement of the objectives, select su 
able retail stores in which they may be obtained, appoint staff m« 
bers to supervise the training, and accept the values as electi 
credit toward graduation.” 

It’s not like Dr. Webster just to bow at anyone or any problen 
He vindicated this appraisal in 1951 when his report of the Cur 
riculum Committee was devoted largely to the problem. The charg: 
to educators is embodied in the section “General Principles 

The college pharmacy faculty ake the initiati In 
veloping the program. It must e the objectives to | 
achieved by the student, (b) org a program by which the 

objectives may be achieved, (c) seek qualified and willing 1 

ceptors, (d) orient the prece] M n the g nd int 
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them of their duties and responsibilities, (ec) provide for adequat 
upervision of the program, the students and the preceptors, (f) 

i ea é uating the results of the program, (g) assign 
suitable « giate credit for the program 


Those were the principles of a detailed program outlined by 
that committee. What has the Association done’ If the accusation 
hairs and poll-taking can be applied to the Boards, one 


the Association hasn’t even recognized the hair growth or 


opened the polls! If the NABP can be accused of only wiggling 
toward an ill-defined goal, the Association is vulnerable to the 


charge of exerting one strong thrust in the right direction and al 


complete prior and subsequent immobility 
"his is written before the Detroit meeting, but I hope the re 
( en Dr. Park’s Curriculum Committee report presented 
there is not ignored. It represents at least an opening wedge to 


reconsider and to act on the problem. In the final paragraph of 


the advance copy of this report, Dr. Parks states, “We do wish to 

suggest to the Executive Committee th: 

this problem (practical experience—Ed.) by the AACP Committee 

on Curriculum and the NABP Committee on Practical Experience 
Suita 


ble NABP committee might be feasible 


it a jomt consideration of 


Let us hope that such a joint committee will have the common 
physical properties of joints in that both sides of the joint move 
‘or the benefit of the body and may they be given the admonition 


ot Isaac Watts 


tie 
i 


| hope this committee will have a ringing in its ears of the terse 

recommendations of the Survey and of the conclusion of a student 

(Robert Edlin) who made a survey of other students in his school 


ty of Cincinnatti): “The present apprenticeship system 


niversity ¢ 
far 


in many states has been or will be responsible for turning away 


! students from pharmacy into more stimulating fields 


many goo 


Melvin R. Gibson 


and fruitful 
4 
rea Naz hon f 
be 
| ard its } 
a 
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Mathematics Institute. The Institute for Teachers of Collegiate 
Mathematics sponsored by the National Science Foundation will 
be held at the University of Michigan for eight weeks, June 25 to 
August 15. Its purpose is to aid in the strengthening and enrich- 
ment of undergraduate mathematics instruction by providing for 
the members contact with enthusiastic and productive mathemati- 
cians, instruction in modern developments in mathematics, and dis- 
cussions of classroom techniques and of new curricula by exper- 
ienced teachers, innovators, and fellow members. For further in 
formation requests should be addressed to Professor T. H. Hilde 
brandt, Director, 3012 Angell Hall, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Educator rates for publications. The education director of 
Time Inc. reminds all educators of special rates available for sub 
scriptions to Time, Life, Fortune, and Sports Illustrated 

ACPE announcement on change in standards. According to a 
decision of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
which is recorded in the minutes of the Council meeting held on Jan 
uary 4-5, 1956, “No College of Pharmacy will be eligible for ac 
creditation on and after July 1, 1960 unless it provides an over 
all five year educational program.”’ 

This action supports and is in harmony with the actions pre 
viously taken by the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
and the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy relative 
to the establishment of a five-year program of pharmaceutical ed- 
ucation and the completion of such a program as the minimum re 
quirement for graduation. 

The Council has also taken initial steps to provide for making 
necessary alterations in its standards. Proposed changes and re 
visions will be made known to the Boards and colleges of pharmacy 
and others who may be interested, and all will be given an oppor- 
tunity to express their views relative thereto. 

Workshop for college professors. The University of Michigan 
will offer its fourth annual Workshop for College Professors from 
June 25 to July 13, 1956. Features include presentations by a spe 
cial workshop staff, discussions, and projects related to individual 
members’ needs. 
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The Workshop will be directed by Algo D. Henderson, profes 
sor of higher education, assisted by John E. Milholland, assistant 
professor of psychology, and James M. Davis, assistant professor 
of education and director of the International Center, University of 
Michigan. Other University faculty will be available as resource 
persons, especially to assist individuals to develop new ideas and 
fresh materials for their academic courses. 

Members of the special staff for the Workshop are Benjamin 
Bloom, University Examiner, University of Chicago; Frank R. 
Kille, dean of the college, Carleton College; and Tremaine Mc 
Dowell, chairman, Program in American Studies, University of 
Minnesota. They will discuss such topics as course planning, teach 
ing techniques and evaluation. 

The Workshop will be followed by an Institute on College Ad 
ministration, July 16 to 20. Additional information may be obtain 
ed by writing to the Director, Algo D. Henderson, 2442 U.E.S., 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

General Assembly of the International Association for the 
History of Pharmacy. The International Association for the History 
of Pharmacy will meet in Berne, Switzerland, for its General As 
sembly from September 6 to September 9, 1956, upon invitation 
of the Swiss Pharmacy Association. This assembly will be held in 
conjunction with an International Congress for the History of 
Pharmacy in memory of the Centennial of Prof. Alexander 
Tschirch, commemorating also the 30th year of the Association 
and its President for many years, Prof. J. A. Hafliger. The pro 
visional programme provides: 

Thursday, September 6: Arrival of the congressists, conducted 

sightseeing in Berne, meeting of the board, informal evening 

reunion 

Friday, September 7: General Assembly of the Association, 

scientific lectures (morning and afternoon), Public Session 

of the International Academy for the History of Pharmacy 

(evening). 

Saturday, September 8: Scientific lectures, excursion with eve 

ning reception 

Sunday, September 9: Festive Assembly and Banquet, Monday 

morning: departure for Basle. 

Monday, September 10: conducted tours through the Swiss 

Museum for the History of Pharmacy, visit of pharmaceutical 

factories in groups, official lunch. 

The invitations with the definitive program and details about 
accommodation in Berne and Basle shall be distributed in spring. 
Registration of scientific lectures concerning History of Pharmacy 
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and related disciplines (of not over 20 minutes length) should b 
addressed as early as possible to the President of the International 
Association for the History of Pharmacy: Apotheker G. E. Dann 
c/o Pharmaziegeschichtliche Bibliothek, Danische Strasse 19, Kiel, 
German Federal Republic. 

Pharmacy Administration Seminar. The program and spea! 
ers for the Eighth Annual Teachers’ Seminar sponsored by the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and supported 
the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, this year 
devoted to the subject of Pharmacy Administration, and being held 
Sunday, July 22, through Friday, July 27, at The University o 
Texas College of Pharmacy, has been released 

The faculty for the Seminar is drawn from nineteen states an 
the District of Columbia, and is composed of outstanding facul 
members of accredited colleges of pharmacy and of the University 
of Texas, lawyers, and executives from drug industry who 
particularly interested in this area of instruction, which concerns 
itself primarily with business and legal aspects of pharmacy oper 
ation. 

The program is devoted to four major areas of instruction 
graduate training. The four major areas are accounting, n 
ing, management, and jurisprudence; one area is schedul 
with an open session in the morning followed by three workshops 
in the afternoon devoted to objectives and curriculum constru 
methods of teaching and examining, and i 
study of graduate instruction is concerned with gener 


ments for graduate programs, educational resources, problems 
graduate program development, faculty and personnel requiren 


The Seminar Committee is composed of 

Chairman, The University of Texas College of Pharm ; Dr. R 
A. Deno, University of Michigan College of Pharmacy; Dr. 1. 
C. Zopf, State University of lowa, College of Pharmacy; Dr. Ste 
phen Wilson, Wayne University College of Pharmacy; Mrs. Esther 
J. W. Hall, The University of Texas College of Pharmacy; Ex 
Officio, Dr. A. Hamilton Chute, College of Business Administra 
tion, The University of Texas; and J. H. Arnette, Division of Ex 
tension, College of Pharmacy, The University of Texas 


Eighth Annual Teachers’ Seminar 
Pharmacy Administration 


Sunday, July 22. Registration, Informal Dinner, and Opening of Seminar 
“The Door Is Open,” H. M. Burlage, The University of Texas 


“Keeping Education Up-To-Date,” L. D. Haskew, The University of 
Texas 
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Fact and Fantasy,” W. Pau! Briggs, American Foundation tor Phat 


maceutical Educat« 


Shadows, Highlights and Echoes,” H. G. Hewitt, University « Con 


I 


Monday, July 23. Presiding, H. G. Hewitt, University of Connecti 


M 
rning 


H $ Ph acy A t n—Pas r Future Stephe 
Wils Wayne Universi 

ri wea oen Lire Chu ihe Universi 
i ¢Xas 

The Role Accounting Pharmacy Manage G. Ash 
The Unive y of Texas 

Assets and Liability Values in Ph inting I. D. Me 
I lila miversity Pitts gt 

Ex es, and Planning and Cont hases in Pharm \ccoun 

H. Goodness, Massachus P} 

VV OrkKSNOpS Lccounting 

Secticn 1. “Obiectives Construction.” Presiding. 

Ppection | jective and \urricuiun n uction, r residing, 
G. Ashburne, The University of Texa 

Secti 2 Methods of Teaching < Examining Presiding, ]. | 
G nes M sachusetts C eye Pharmac 

Section 3 Activities ng, McEvilla, Um 


versity of Pittsburgh 
Tuesday, July 24. Presiding, A H. Chute The University ot Texa 
Mornin 


The Challenge of Drug Marketing,” P. C. Ols Philadelphia Colleg 
Pharn and Science 
Satis Customers in Drug Marketing T. T. Dittrich, 7 Drug 
( n 
| ession Standards in Drug Marketing I Abran Ameri 
College of Apothecaries 
Man t ers Ce ake i/Jrug M Keting ] | th 
Company 
| rnoon 
W hops— Marketing 
S Merchandising Policies and | lems.” Presiding, ]. H 
Ma sachusetts llege rma 
Drug 
Sec n 3 Pul Yelations Presiding, R Abrams \merican 
( lege f Apothecaries 
Wednesday, July 25. Presiding, Mrs. Esther WwW. I The Universit 
of Texa 
VUorning 
‘Problems and Opportunities in Organization ”" C. C. Rabe, American 
Pharmaceutical Association 
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‘Financial Management Through t,” R. V. Evanson, Purdu 
University 

Risk Management Through Insurance,” W. W. Lew, The Walgreen 
Company 


Asset or Liability,” J. K. | ey, The University f Texas 


{fternoon 
W orkshops— Management 
Section 1. “Objectives and Curriculu Construction,” Presiding, C 
C. Rabe, American Pharmaceutical Association 
Section 2. “Methods of Teaching ar I-xamining,” Presiding, J]. K 
Bailey, The University of Texa 
Section 3. “In-Service Training,” Pr ng, KR. V. Evanson, Purdue 


University 


Thursday, July 26. Presiding, Stephen W n, Wayne Univers 
Morning 
“Basic Legal Values for the Phar: Nelson, The Univer 
sity of Texas 
“Curriculum Development in Pharma risprudence,” I. W. Meyers 
Drake University 
“Government—Your Unseen Partner Fk. A. Duckworth, Columbia 
University and Charles Pfizer mpany 
“Extra-Legal Regulation by Competition,” C. G. Frailey, George Wash 
ington University and Temple University 
{ftern 
W orkshops—Jurisprudence 
Section 1. “Objectives and Curt m Construction,” Presiding, | 
A. Duckworth, Columbia University, Charles Pfizer and Company 
Section 2. “Methods of Teaching ar Examining,” Presiding, I. W 
Meyers, Drake University 
Section 3. “In-Service Tra ning,” Presiding, W. S. Apple, Universit 


f Wisconsin 
Friday, July 27. Presiding, L.. | Zopt, Sta University of lowa 
Morning 
“General Requirements for Gradua Programs,” A. H. Chute, The 
University of Texas 
“Educational Resources and Th sification,’ L. Gi 
versity ot! Michigan 


Panel. “Problems cf Graduate | 


Panel Members: S. Wilson, Wayne University 


‘ 

Faculty and Persont Require S e, Ur 
4 
Wisconsin 

General Summary Ssemit n ( 


Apothecaries, Chairmar 
Summer issue deadline. All news items and announcements 
must be in the Editor’s office by July 


‘Personne]— 
Moderator, L. C. Zopf, Stat rsity of 
W. S. niversity of Wisconsin 
R. V. Evanson, Purdue Universit 
{fternoon 
Objectives and Graduate Curr r ] 1 I \ i SOT 
Purdue University 


ELDIN VERNE LYNN 

Eldin V. Lynn, professor of chemistry of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, died at his home in Wellesley Hills, Massa 
chusetts, on December 31, 1955. In his passing our Association 
has lost a brilliant worker who has been active in its affairs for 
more than two decades. During these years he has been prominent 
in the meetings of the Association, participating vigorously in the 
discussions and serving on numerous committees. For several years 
he was chairman of the Committee on Research. 

Although Eldin Lynn was born in lowa, his early education 
was received in Washington. He earned his Bachelor of Arts de 
gree at the University of Washington. He then went to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for graduate study, earning his Doctor of 
Philosophy degree in the fields of chemistry and pharmacology 
After serving as instructor at the University of Wisconsin, at the 
University of Illinois, and at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mech 
anical College, he became a research worker with Parke, Davis and 
Company. In 1920 he returned to the University of Washington t 
become professor of chemistry and pharmacology, a position that 
he held until 1934 when he became associated with the Massachu 
setts College of Pharmacy. 

He was author of more than one hundred scientific publications, 
including two textbooks. Among his major projects of the past 
fifteen years was the preparation of a bibliographic list of all re 
ported investigations on plants and natural products of plants from 
1560 to 1954, inclusive. This has already proved very valuable te 
researchers in this area of study. 

Educator, author, chemist, and traveler, Eldin Lynn was known 
throughout the world, and as recently as last August he completed 


ip, visiting with fellow scientists at several 


foreign ports. The scores of graduate students whose work he su 

pervised and his manv friends in our Association mourn the loss 

of one on whom they had come to depend for information, inspira 


inionship whenever thev met with him. The mem 


Lynn will be longlasting. Our Association will not 


ory oO! Eldin 
for ret his rreé Seq we 1? firthe mc ( the promotion 
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of pharmaceutical education and research. He was, above all, an 
educator. (Howard C. Newton) 


SALVATORE SANTELLI 


The faculty of the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Long 
[he faculty of the Brooklyn (¢ PI Long 


land University, lost a promising colleague in the premature deat 
of Professor Salvatore Santelli, who passed away December 21 


1955, at the age of 34, after several months of illness. 
Professor Santelli was born in Brooklyn, New York, on De 
cember 11, 1921, and obtained his early education in the borough 
schools. He was graduated from the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
L,.1.U., in 1943 and obtained his M.A. at New York University in 
1949. At the time of his passing he was completing his doctorate 
degree at N.Y.U. 
He joined the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy in 1945 and for 
the past nine years was a member of the pharmacy department 
He was president of the Holy Name Society, and a member of 
the American Chemical Society, American College of Apothecar 
ies, N.Y. Academy of Science, Kings County Pharmaceutical So 
ciety, The Italian Pharmaceutical Society, and the Rho Chi Society 
Professor Santelli is survived by his mother, father, sister, and 
two brothers. 
His students will remember him with affection for his thorough 
ness in teaching and his thoughtfulness and consideration of student 
problems. (Berl S. Alstodt) 


BERT RAY MULL 
Bert Ray Mull, professor of pharmacy administration at Butler 
University, Indianapolis, died of a heart ailment in his home at 
Monticello, Indiana, Tuesday, January 31 
Dr. Mull was born near Belmore, Ohio, in 1890. He received 
his early education in the public schools and his college work 
Ohio Northern University, graduating from the College of Phar 


jled an honorary Doctor of 


macy there in 1912. He was later awar 
Pharmacy Administration degree by the same University. He wa 
a registered pharmacist in Ohio, Indiana, and South Carolina 


Dr. Mull joined Eli Lilly and Company in 1926 as a Medic 


Service Representative. Prior to this time and for a number 

years he had successfully practiced pharmacy in his own establis! 
ment in Continental, Ohio. He was called to the home office of 
Eli Lilly and Company at Indianapolis in 1928 and became director 


of the firm’s trade and professional relations. He was editor of 
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Tie and Till and was closely identified with the Lilly Digest. In 


1953, he was appointed Director of Special Assignments and As 
sistant to the Vice-President of the company 

Dr. Mull’s activities were many and varied. He was for a long 
time the lay president of the Bethlehem Lutheran Church. He be- 
longed to several Masonic Lodges and was for many years an active 
member of bands both in Columbus, Ohio, and in Indianapolis. He 
was also a member of Boys’ Club. In earlier years, he was a writer 
of short stories and contributed to Boys’ Life 

In the course of his regular duties, he found time to make many 
contributions to pharmacy for which he will be well remembered 
He was Past-Chairman of the House of Delegates and a life mem 
ber of the American Pharmaceutical Association. He was an ef 
fective participant and chairman of a number of the organization's 
committees. He was active in the affairs of the NARD and the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association and was a life member 
f the Indiana Pharmaceutical Association. He was also a member 
of Rho Chi and the Indiana Academy of Science 
It is in the field of teaching that the pharmacy faculty at Butlers 
University came to know him best. Dr. Mull loved to teach. To his 
students in the classrooms, he brought a wealth of information 
gained from his vast experience and did it kindly, effectively, and 
dynamically. He was a most highly respected and inspiring teach 


er. 

Those of us who were privileged to work with Dr. Mull feel a 
great personal loss at his death, and we express to Mrs. Mull and 
the family our sincerest sympathy. (A. A. Harwood, N. L. Mich 
ener, E. J. Rowe, Chairman) 


Dennis Keith Gallop—born August 28, 1955—-grandson of Dean 
W. D. Strother, Southwestern College of Pharmacy. 

Ellyn Meyers—born March 17, 1956, to Dr. and Mrs. Donald 
Bb. Meyers, Butler University. 

Judd Bradford Wenzel—born March 19, 1956, to Dr. and Mrs 
Duane G. Wenzel, University of Kansas 

David Edward Blockstein—born January 1, 1956, to Mr. and 
Mrs. William L. Blockstein, University of Pittsburgh. 

Siri Linn Granberg—born February 26, 1956, to Dr. and Mrs 
C. Boyd Granberg, Drake University. 

Martha Sue Mattocks—born March 13, 1956, to Dr. and Mrs 
Albert M. Mattocks, University of Michigan. 

Kathleen Marie Keane—born February 8, 1956, as the second 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. John F. Keane, St. Louis College 
of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences 

Steven Brandon Clark—born January 26, 1956, to the son of 
Dean Ralph W. Clark, University of Oklahoma. 

Dr. Milton L. Neuroth, Medical College of Virginia, is the proud 
grandfather of a nine-pound baby girl 


The successful druggist knows that he never stops learning, 


and all any college can do is to point the way 


Richard A. Deno, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 4, 620 (1940) 


5? 
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Dr. A. J. Vazakas, assistant professor of chemistry, Temple Uni 
versity, to Miss Lillian Mariano, January 28, 1956 


Pharmaceutical dignity based ufon sound knowledge and a 
proper sense of public health obligations and responsibility for pro 
fessional contacts—these are some of the things that must get a 
hold upon pharmacists if pharmacy is to enjoy that degree of dig 
nity that this age old service to mankind has a right to expect for 


Wortley F. Rudd, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 4, 275 (1940) 


| 
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[TAFE CHANGES 


NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


Southern College of Pharmacy. Professor L. N 
been added as part-time instruc 


Yressel 
in accountin 


has 


lg Mr. Dre 


res 


sel also teaches at Georgia State College of 
ministration in Atlanta. 
Howard University. Dr. Theodore 


University of Tennessee. Dr. Jam 


mes G. Youn 
pointed assistant professor of pharmacy and chemist 


Business Ad 
Zalucky 


has been 
University of Florida. Dr. Leroy D. Beltz has been 
assistant professor of pharmacy effective 
He is from the University of C 
University of Connecticut. 


ry 


appointed 
February 1, 195¢ 
nnecticut 
Harold M. Beal of the University 
Florida has been appointed assistant professor of 
effective September, 1956. 


pharmacy 
Southwestern State College of Pharmacy. 


Dr. Martin Hamner 

was employed as associate professor of pharmacy, September 
1, 1955. He replaces Professor Laurence McArthur who re 
signed to go into retail business in San Diego, California 
Medical College of South Carolina. 
pointed assistant professor of 
Ohio State University. 


Dr. Lloyd M. Parks will bec 
of the College of Pharmacy effe 


‘ffective July 1, 
succeed Dr. Lloyd E. Harris w I 
the period July 1, 


Mr. Dale H. Cronk w 


iS ap 
pharmacy. 


yme dear 
1956. He will 
acting dean f 


nas bpeen 
1955, to July 1, 1956. 
University of Southern California. 


r 


Dean R. McC 
appointed lecturer in pharmaceut 


ann has bee 
cal law 
Medical College of Virginia. Dr. Walter H. Hartung and Dr 
John Andrako, both formerly of the University of North C 
olina School of Pharmacy, will join the M.C.V. S$ 
Pharmacy faculty this fall. 
Wayne University. Dr. August G t ssistant 
of pharmacy. 


fos 
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University of Nebraska. Dr. Tom S. Miya will become asso 
ciate professor of pharmacology and chairman of the depart 
ment effective September 1, 1956. He will succeed Dr. Har- 
ald G. O. Holck, who will retire after twenty years of service 


CHANGES IN STAFF TITLES 


University of Houston. Miss Martha J. Jones, department of 
pharmacognosy, has been promoted from instructor to as- 
sistant professor. 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences. James Rob 
ert McCowan has been promoted from assistant professor 
of pharmacy to associate professor. James Duffy has been 
appointed lecturer in English. Robert J. Bequette and Byron 
M. Gallant were appointed assistant instructors in pharmacy 

Idaho State College. Dr. Laurence E. Gale has been appointed 
acting dean of the College of Pharmacy effective February 


1, 1956. 
veans may n ’ a menace t Ir the ay 


“yman, Am, |. Pharm. + 1939 
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Smithsonian pharmacy exhibit. The Smithsonian Institution's Di 
vision of Medicine and Public Health has announced the opening of a 
new exhibit which pictorially traces the development of the drugs 
Sponsored by the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy, the 


exhibit features twelve hand-colored pictures mmencing with an 
lamic pharmacy of the 13th century and concluding with a modern Ame: 
ican pharmacy. The original pictures, from which these reproductions 
were made, are all contemporary to the times portrayed 

The first privately owned, governmentally supervised shops dealing 
mainly in drugs were in Bagdad about the middle of the 8th century 
Pharmacies sprang up in Europe following the Islamic pattern, particu 
larly after the 12th century. The pictures show that the pharmacies, 
like other medieval shops, were open to the street, and a large shutter 
that closed off the shop at night served as a counter when open during 
the day 

The Smithsonian exhibit shows how the pharmacy became larger 
and more sheltered from the street by the 16th century, while equipment 
grew more elaborate and drug containers more uniform in size and shape 
The earliest interior view of a drugstore known to have survived in the 
United States has plain glassware and fixtures as compared with it 
European counterpart. Dr. George Urdang, pharmaceutical historia: 
and director of the American Institute of the History of 
notes that “if there is any unique institution in the United 
America, which in its entirety has been the very specific product of 
the very specific way in which the country has been settled and has 
been developed, then it is the American drugstore.” 

Others who cooperated in the preparation of this pictorial exhibit 
are Dr. Glenn Sonnedecker, secretary of the pharmaceutical historica 
society, and George Griffinhagen, associate curator of the Smithsonian's 
Division of Medicine and Public Health. The exhibit is located in the 
Arts and Industries Building, 9th and Jefferson Drive, Washington, D.( 


1 


Hughes retires at Eli Lilly and Company. Dr. Edward J. Hughes, 
manager of Eli Lilly and Company’s analytical department for the last 
twenty-five years, retired February 29 

A native of Pennsylvania, Dr. Hughes was graduated from the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science in 1916 with the degree 
of Doctor in Pharmacy. In 1938 he was awarded an honorary Master 
of Pharmacy degree by the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Sci 
ence 

Dr. Hughes returned in 1919 to the Philadelphia College of Phar 
macy and Science as an instructor and, later, assistant professor of 
chemistry. During his eight years on the faculty, he 
with or taught many men who are now members of the Lilly organi 
zation 
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ransterred two months later to the 
trol epartment } } 


formula con 


I is a pharmaceutical chemist. He has he his present 
st in analytical since 

Dr Hi ‘ es is beer edit I il tall i Remi ‘ ns 
Practice of Pharmacy d litions ar has been associated 
with many 1 f peia. In work on analytical 
probl Ss I n to the pnharmaceut industry, |} has laborated 
wit I 1 and Dr Administration, tl U.S.P. Pharmac al Con 
mittes f Rev n, the National |] mular ( mittee Revisior 


eterans Administration hospital residency p 


rogram. June, 1956, 
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eteral 4 ( 4 
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Attent \ t ve t t uset 
and table a] nas Phe vit e 
cal i 5 ses trair t d 
eetings 5, a titutes, and V ed 
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Apy ants lencyv are select n-wide Civ 
Vice Tes ter I t st be t te t t¢ 
graduate of a College or with the n 
it least t ptable for a tot graduate school 
The residents e $2.18 per hour for a 28 workweek. Frot 
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{ \ e medical intern qua meals are pr 
ided at t! spit taff < ng room, Uni n are supplied 
S at 1 to pay all turtior ul Satt niversity. Sick 
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gree in pharmacy was conferred by Ohio State University 1936, at 
he joined Lilly that year. 

Fund for the Advancement of Education Grants. Clarence H. Faust 
president of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, announced 
April 14, that the Fund has made grants totaling $501,615 to thirty-four 
institutions of higher learning in the United States to support planning 
and experimental programs designed to effect better utilization of thei 
teaching resources. The awards are being made on the recommenda 
tion of the Committee on Utilization of College Teaching Resources un 
der the chairmanship of Chancellor Henry T. Heald of New York 
University. The institutions receiving awards under the program are 


listed as follows: Antioch College, Case Institute of Technology 
versity of Colorado, University of Connecticut, Duke University, F 


Uni 


ham College, Grinnell College, Harvard University, Howard University 


State University of lowa, Johns Hopkins University, University 
tucky, Lehigh University, Los Angeles State College, Marquet 


olle 
versity, University of Michigan, Montana State College, University o 


Nebraska, University of New Mexi Ohio University, Unive 


Omaha, University of Oregon, Philander Smith College, Unive 
Pittsburgh, Pomona College, Purdue University, Rensselaer Pol 


te 


rs! 


Institute, Smith College, Stanford Universit Sweet riar College 


bash College, State College of Washington, Wellesley College, an 


1s College 

Dr. Faust said, “The problem f recruiting more abl 
llege and university teaching, providing them with adequate 1 
tion for their work, and utilizing their competence more effectiv 
the most challenging ones facing higher education for the next 


fifteen years. If we are to avoid a grave decline in the quality of hi 
er education, new and imaginative ways must be found t rganize 
deploy our possible teaching resources so as to maintain and even 
prove the quality of education for a much larger number of studer 
American colleges and universities 

The widespread concern in colleges and universities with this q 
tion of better utilization of teaching resources is reflected in t tot 
1,070 applications received from 542 institutions under the I S 
cently announced program 

The grants recommended by th mmittee are of two types 
of $10,000 or less for support of programs of institutions planning 
tory to experimentation; and s f i ! t to $25,000 for 
grams of planning combined with experimentat 

Projects receiving support represent a wide range 
to the problem of providing a high quality of educat for 
dents without a corresponding increa n the number of pr S 
educated full-time faculty members. They include plans for use at 
visual aids, particularly television, films, and tape recordings for 
room instruction or laboratory work; study and experimentation t 
termine optimum class size for effective teaching in different sub 
and with varying methods of instruction; the use of non-professi 
assistants for various non-teaching duties; an evaluation of the us 
part-time teachers in undergraduate education; use of new testing 


vices and methods to reduce the routine work of instruction; 
of the curriculum to avoid overlapp 
greater reliance on independent work 


ing and unnecesSary cours 
} 


by students 


y 


f Ker 
o! 

rsity f 
hi 
\\ 
ter 

revisi I 

es; and 


(COLLEGE NEWS) 


Howard College. The Howard College Pharmacy 


Alumni Foundation 


has received its certificate of incorporation. The foundation's purpose is 
to promote the growth, progress, and general welfare and to foster and 
promote pharmaceutical research at the Division of Pharmacy, Howard 
‘ollege, Birmingham, Alabama 


The first issue of the Howard College of Pharmacy Alumni Journal 


was published during the fall semester under the editorship of Director 
W. R. Byrum with the cooperation of the faculty, officers of the student 
irganizations, and the pharmacy alumni association officers 

The annual Pharmacy Seminar, sponsored jointly by the Alabama 


Pharmaceutical Association and Howard College Division of Ph 


armacy, 
was well attended Mor 


ning and afternoon sessions ffered 
discussions on pharmacy problems and talks by prominent 
cians and pharmacists 


panel 
physi 
The Alabama Pharmaceutical Association has extended honorary 

An alumnus, Mrs. Lillie ee Baldone, won the third 


membership cards to the pharmacy graduating 


prize in 
the national pharmacy week professional window display contest. The 
window won out in the state competition. (John E. Wintter) 


University of Arizona. A travel-hearty group of students left Tucson 
on March 30, by Greyhound Scenicruiser for the biennial tour of mid 
western pharmaceutical manufacturing plants. Dean and Mrs. W. R 


Brewer and several medical representatives chaperoned the group. Vis 
to Eli Lilly and Company, the Upjohn Company, and Abbott Labora 
tories are scheduled curing the ten-day trip 

Faculty and students alike made many new friends for pharm: 
n the community rams presented 
biweekly in Tucs and spor ceutical Ass a 
tior Dean Brewer é series 

\ half-hour ¢ I niversity of Ar 

na 1S res te¢ I 


Drs. V. H. Simonian and J. A. Zapotocky participated in two discussion 
de nstration { rams this serics which dealt w the scope of phar 
macy, opportunities p! acy, and the s es of r modern drt 


ttlemen’s Association, Lloyd Burton, 


instructor in first aid and public health, addressed the group and dis 
ussed “Emergency Service in the Communit 
Dr. Albert Picchioni addressed a group of agricultural b emists 
the topic, “Morphine Antagonism.” The twenty-minute color movie 
“ h he prepared on the same t was also presented 


Dr. V. H. Simonian gave an il'ustrated talk on “Hospital Phar 
1 the Middle East” at the March meeting 
Hospital Pharmacists. (Joseph A. Zapotocky) 


* th 


of the Arizona Society f 
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University of Southern California. A Se: 
held May 17 will be the concluding event of 
S.C. School of Pharmacy. In retrospect, the G 
have been most succesiul, with the Fund D: 


ment Program reaching its goal of $1 


7 (WM) it 
seminars given or in progress, and nearly 7/0} 
the annual Alumni Banquet. Two $ 
Development Program have been awar 


Carman A. Bliss for summer work Rose Walt 


the school for the past ten years, has resig 
homemaker 

Dean R. McCann has been appoint: 
He has a B.S. in pharmacy from S.C., an LL 


p 


University of Colorado. Students and men 
faculty attended and participated in the discuss 


meeting of the Rocky Mountain Drug Confer 

rado, on March 24-25. The boards of pharma 

associations, colleges of pharmacy, students, and 

of the Rocky Mountain area were re ented 
Dean Charles F. Poe was grant 

some special work in public healt it the I 


during the winter quarter. During s absence 


served as Acting Dean 

Members of Theta Chapter of Kappa Epsik 
sorority for women, have been participating in 
tions sponsored each spring by the Office o 
one member of Kappa Epsilon accoripanies 
presents the university from the student's view] 


out the advantages of a professional cart in pl 


Sigma Chapter of Phi Delta C national 
fraternity, held initiation ceremonies on February { 


members. Honorary membership was extended 


ident, and C. Carroll Gilbert, Secretary f the ¢ 


Pharmacy. Mr. Corgan is also a mer 
the NARD, and has made appearances on nat 
for the promotion of the pharmacy profession 

In observance of Religion in Jife Week 
sions of chemistry, pharmacy, and nur g Ss} 
which Dr. Vincent Smith was the guest speake 
of philosophy and physics at the Univers 
known for his many contributions 

Dr. Takeo Ishiguro, professo: pharma 
Kyoto, Japan, visited the College of Pharmacy) 
with members of the faculty and observing a 


iversit ; n the U 


ne 


and classrooms. Dr. Ishiguro is a stincuishe 
an extended tour of various u 
Recent guest speakers on the car is of 


have been Dr. William MacNevin, profes r at 


f analytical chemistry, Ohio State Univers 
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sion 
subject, “A Study of Chemistry Prior to the A 
Life on Earth’; and Dr. Wendell S 

Biochemistry and Director of the Virus Laborat 
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conjunction wtih the Engineering Fair, March 9-1] The eig! t 
of exhibits and demonstrations were visited by several thousand | 

The fifth president of the University, Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, wa 
mally inaugurated on February 18 

Dr. C. H. Becker spoke on “Dental Prescriptior t 
sixty-five dentists at Orlando on Mar 6 

At the January commencement, t! legree of Doctor of Phil 
was awarded to Stewart W. Freyburs ind to Charles W. Hart 


of the staff of the University of Georgia. (Carl H. Joh: n 


Southern College of Pharmacy. In cooperation with the Georgia 


Pharmaceutical Association, a two-pag protessional relations quest 
naire was prepared and mailed t the physicians and pharmacists 
Georgia during January Its purpose was the friendly exy 
vities in each profession which tl t d lequat 
able The res] se f 1 both 7 f 1 s been « ellent: 47 
cent of the physicians and 28 px pharmacists 1 A 
tabulation a complete report of the | t wv be made to the | regia 
Pharmaceutical Association and to the Medical As at f G 
Both professions put considerable thought into their « mie 
quite a few good suggestions have been received whic] f 
interest outside the state also 

Dr. Oliver \ Littlejohn has red at istrated lecture 

Georgia Pharmaceutical Associatior rf | t the nint strict in 
Canton on February 9, to the tenth district in Athens on Febru 0 
and to the seventh district in Rome n March 7. Dean Me \ 
Chambers and other members of t facul so attended me s 
sixth district in Macon and the fifth district in Atlanta 

The « rganizatiol f S.C.P. student vives has been reactivated w 


the assistance of Dr. Minnie M. Mever tirst project of tl 


i7ation Was a bingo party n March 9 las Joh: 


University of Georgia. Professors S. D. Feurt and W. F. Dodds hav 


conducted a very successful postgraduat irse in pharm 

nurses from various county associatio: rty nurse 

ficates tor completion of the ten-weel irse on Mar 16 
Crawford W. Long Day exercises we held on Mar t 


General Library Auditorium. Dr. Carl Pfeiffer, head of the depart: 


it pharmacology, Emory University Sc] f Medicine, wv t 
speaker. The celebration, commemorat the 114th ant 
discovery of ether for anesthesia by tl! listinguished pharmacist 


clan, was climaxed by a ceremony in which Rho Cl! ati 
society, and Crawford W. Long Medical Society placed a wr 
the Long marker in front of the Sct f Pharmacy. Rho Cl 
Committee on Special Lecture and Cony tions sponsor Craw 
Longe Day each year 

Professor Charles W. Hartman re ved the I 
University of Florida College of Pharmacy on January 28 

\ group of senior students were t guest f Leder 


he spring holidays Pharmacy students were accomy 


duing t 
Lederle by a group of veterinary medici: enior Charles W. H 
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granted to wives of students and e ( ( y 
ind to those closely associated wit! I 
Dr. John W. Martin and Dean K Kaufmar t 
the work of the Manpower Con n ( 5 
Indiana Section, through a cooperative a 1ent between that s 
and the American Pharmaceutical A Ir naj s | I 
group proposes t interest more 
sciences, pure and applied 
Dean Kaufman and Dr. E. J. R 
meeting at Toledo, Ohio, March 10-12 Rowe is I 
tary-treasurer for the group. (Edward J. Rowe) 
Purdue University. On February 29, 1956, the Eta Chapt f RI 
Chi Society, University of Wisconsin, presented the sixth annua lward 
Kremers Memorial Lecture. The lecturer n this year was John 
E. Christian, profess of pharmaceu | chemistry and coor 
bio-nucleonics resea The le¢ tl l-Univers 
ture series and open to studen 1 é as to tl 
public Dr. Christian spoke on the il subject of the use of radi 
active isotopes in pharmacy nd 
Christian spoke to the pharmacists M kee a 
John F. Martin, a seni at Pu I sity 1 St. Ar I] 
has been selected as the recipi t ite scl arshiy 
by seventy-five Rotary clubs n 5 
the 1956-1957 school year. Mart to take a a te 
study at the University of Sydney i, I g i trial 
pharmacy. He will participate i p fund a at ver 
the past sixteen years, and throu wl the Rotarians of ther 
Illinois now provide two scholars il f 4 t that 
area to study abroad ind nothe ent i 
» study here 
Dr. Takeo Ishig , profe acy t e | ty 
of Kyoto, Kvyot Japin, was Phar 
iry 29, and March 1. Profess Is ted nt wl 
made many contributions in the field a s and es 
synthetic medicinal products 
The District IV n ! f | was held 
n Toledo, Ohi March 11-13 All s is ar lleges of ur 
macy in Wisconsin, Michigan, Illin | O 1 Kent wre 
represented. Dr. A. N. Martin, Dr. G. J. S and and De ( I 
Jenkins attended from Purdue Dr. M appe 1 t 
giving a paper entitled “Pharmaceutica n at t Cross : 
Dr. C. Jelleff Carr attended t} I al Met! ; 
for Evaluation of Drugs in Various D tes i the New Yorl 
\cademy of Sciences Section of Biol Ma 8 ) in New York 
City 
Sigma Delta Chi, national journal ers 
f tl { Pharmacist staff for i n 1956 |} lass 
These included Glenn Knotts, associat William Cows : J 
Southall, advertising manager and ass ertis manag 
tively 
Dr. Lloyd M. Parks, professor aceutical cl try at the 
University of Wisconsin, and Purdue " B.S. 1933, M.S. 1936, and 
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Ph.D. 1938 from Wisconsin, has been appointed Dean of the Sc! i 
Pharmacy at the OU! State University Dr. Parks is National Secretar 
of the Rho Chi Society, national pharmaceutical honorary. (Gustav i 
Cwalina) 

Drake University. Two Drake Colleg: f Pharmacy senior student 
were among twenty-three seniors and s« nd semester juniors elected t 
represent Drake in the 1 nal ng ot Ith Who wm Amencan Col 
lege ind niversiite The College of Pharma tudents re George 


Farmer, Rockford, Illinois, and Harold Rankin, Stor: Lake, lowa 
Dean and Mrs. Byrl E. Benton accompanied fiifty-tive ju r and 


attack on January 14, ‘s recovering well and 1s allowed by his phy at 
| t be back at his desk for short peri ds of t ( 

Dr. J. H. Burckhalter has been awarded a research grant trom the 
Monsanto Chemical Company 

Dr. D. G. Wenzel t in tl ay Patr Training 
Sct ut Ww he disc medical aspects of alcohol. Dr. Wenzel 
has received word of the renewal of a grant from the National Institute 
of Health for pharma gical studies of tetracovalent phosphorus com 
pounds 

Dr Tak Ishiguro, protessor f pharma y at the University of 
Kyoto, Japan, recently spent a day visiting the s ol of pharmacy 


Raymond E. Hopponen) 


University of Maryland. The University of Maryland elebrating 


its Centennial and Sesquicentennial for eighteen mont n 1956 and 1957 
On March 3-6, a gigantx exhil of the work the 
university was held in the beautiful new St t Activities | I at 
( barr Marvliand The building t i st arena ‘ t 
New ffered a perfect setting for tl ¢ play 

i of | urmacy had a large tra the wre 


e | rmaceut equ nt r the ré 
mtrast t that Ia indred years a Mr. Ge Griffenhas 
As it \ rator the Divis n f Med i i I H iit at the 
thenr y Institut generously ent the effect enla 
ses a maf! iluable patent I e m pha t ‘ 
I hit Wat i I t I M nd 
[The Maryland H t t 
splay Ir VO ge tiat ises were wr ence 
\f \\ ( | mement +} re P 
md nos s from many an old gr first 
by tl} ntrasted with the 
t 27 000 v tl s. On display was e | te States Phar 
I Cla I 18 t wl h t } ‘ 


senior students on at lustrial tour to Parke avis and Company, De 
troit, Michigan, and the Upjohn Compan Ka az M va th 
week of February 19. (Byrl Ik. Benton 
University of Kansas. Dean J. Allen Reese, w suffered a heart 
theme the exhibition, “Then and Now Against a red, white ur 
researc! ihe Origina ITO! Sti. 
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erian hand, was als showt t of 
irriculum of 1851 and it of 1956. In a ise W splay 
for 1841 still in commor S¢ Man Zs 1 gina 
(even aloes from Zanziba nat skin! f e \ 
Materia Med collection the Sr ( tr te vi 
standbys we pharma s wonde t 
ine. Kh | illy lent a « rl displa elop1 \ I 
About the booth were statistics of Univ y [ 
School of Pharmacy in be prou \ ted 3147 
giving Maryland 90 per cent f i 5 The ¢ wa 
dire ed and arranged by D \ i (; s 
setting up the elaborate display was t Mr. J . 
struct n pharmacy, Mrs. Daisy E. ¢ { Mr. Russe 
Othe: embers of the Centennial a1 

Dr. Fra Slama 3 (Adel 

New England College of Pharmacy Herbert C. Raube 

Dr. Clifford Coles, and Dr. O. la hima represent t . 
England College f Pharmacy at t 1g N 
AACP-NABP, held in Ha Herbs ( 
heimer acted as chair t t R ( ead 
address of Dean Constantine N. M I t 
The topic of this talk was “R 
Progran 


The following men 
\ ACP and the \ P 


stantine N. Meriano, Dr S 
son, Dr. Clifford Coles 
ver one hundred graduates f 
first Refresher Program spons 
March. The Faculty C mitt St 
tollowing m bers Herbs ( I 
ford Coles, Dr. Mitsuru J]. Nakamur M Pan 
R wsenbe The course was give i 
March 20, 22, 27, and 29. The f A 
| Buy a Drug Store?” by Paul C. Olse te « 
How Can a Bett Relationship | { ture 1 Pha 
be Developed?” by Robert E. Abra . t f the 
ican Colleg« f Apothe iries and a 
macy at Philadelphia College of Pha is é l N 
f the Research Agenda” by E. W nnis, director f the 


of the Sterling-Winthr > 


the Pharmacist in the Military Serv Arthu 
to the Surgeon General; “Advance n Ant tics’ by M 
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of colleges and boards of Pharmacy in Toled h De. i 


discussed a recently completed study entitled “Pharmacy in Michigar 


The study was prepared by the Pharmacy Study Group a part 
the Higher Education Study being carried on by the Michigan (¢ 
of State College Presidents The study dealt with the present 

reseeable tuture manpow needs t urces 1! e€ va 
ous fields of pharmacy. Dr. Deno served as chairman of the g1 

A grant for a postdoctoral fellowship has been made ava 
the College of Pharmacy by the Board Trustees of the I 
Pharmacopeia for research dealing with pharmacopeial proble1 l 
} 


work on this fellowship is to be directed by Albert M. Mattocl 
of pharmacy and chairman of U.S.P ib-committee N S—( 

Compounds. The grant covers a year period beginning July | 
or September 1, 1956, and may 


years The stipend is $6,000 for the twelve-month period, $3,60 | 
which is non-taxable income 


This fellowship offers training and research experience dealing w 
drug standards including development of new methods, eva 
errors of laboratory tests and cooperative work with man 


groups. It is expected that the recipient of this fellowship w 
measurably to the development and rey n of drug standards ar 
acquire experience in pharmacopeial work which will be a 

him throughout his career. Persons interested in this fellowship s 
be American citizens, have a B.S. degree in pharmacy and a |] 


pharmacy or pharma 


eutical chemistry 
The College of Pharmacy has re t published a 


titled “Graduate Study in Pharmaceut Fields,” { pros] 
uate students covering the various areas of ailable graduat t 


at Michigan 


The Office f Student Affairs re t approve 


a Pharmacy Student Council ns 
classes and gar i s in the ¢ 
Wayne University. On Februa 8 M 


American Pharmaceutical Ass at 


Pharmacy sponsored a Joint I l 
lec ied to 1 f specia terest ft 
ar evening sessions { the confer St 
Wayne University College of Pharma latt af 
which included the following pres \ 


Psychic Pr ss’ by Dr. John E. Ga : t 

t10n, Parke Davis ar ge mpany t 

Economics of Prescription Pract Robert |] \brams 

American Colleg f Apot! ari rt H. Wa 

Institute of Technology, College y, Was toast 

dinner where remarks were pr nted Mr. Tohn Ma rty 

elect, Ameri in P} ar? iceut al \ nd Mr ] 

Kieg! in, pre ident it nal I ] Drus 

igan Branch, American Pharmaceut \ utior pres 

The evening program consisted of a I lerated by M 


Course in Pharmacy 
ati Stu Attend 
arranged by Dr. S 
mittes n Pha 
tion. It led the 
by St art TI 
heal I Py 
Way Parke Da 
Det Ma d 
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all, preside 
pa | 
s tne 


University 


of 


( ‘ollege N ews 
Detroit Chapter, Public Relations Society of America 
What the Retail Pharmacist Strives to A¢ 1] s 
ations” by Mr. Albert Pisa, practicing pharmac 
cturer in Promoting Good Public Relations | 
r. Thoburn Wiant, account executive, Young and Ru 
Nelations from the W in’s Point of View” by Miss 
b relations consultant The Retail Pharmacist 
Relations for Pharmacy Mr. Herbert Dunca: 
inch, Parke, Davis and C pany. (Stephen Wilson) 


Minnesota The Sever 


was held February 27-2! 


nce numbered 125 phar 


ne with assistance and 
of the St 


* 
il iMducation 


macists Phe prog 
sugges ns trom t 
tate rharmaceutica 


following presentations -alth Pr ems 
son, professor and assistant direct publ 
b Heal University of Minnesota; “Going Our 
and Company fil Relationships of Pharmacist 
tor” by Donald T. Meredith, direct trade ar 
ipjohn Company; “Oral Pathology Commonly Sce 
Norman Holte nical imstructor Ta 
LD) tistry The Ir rtance f R be Sundries 
strict manager Davol Rubber Company Ther 
Sy ges y Luger = r, divis ial i 
kinson Compat “Work Sim] ation Technique 
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Mrs. Mi e Scl hting 
February 1, in St. Louis Mrs 
Dean Schlict g, died n Fe 
Mrs. Anna Prokop t 


University of Kansas City 
1 


department has resigned from t 
Geigy Pharmaceutical Company 
and Plant Supervisor. Dr. Holst 
previously been associated with M 
r luct devel 1ent lal it es 
Dean Eisenbrandt and t 
er the sed new phar 
drawing rd w tor a two-s 
Dear ind Mrs S¢ dt 
almost fiftv students ar t 
Cl Ca [he fo] wing week |) 
ittended Kansas Phart t 


Montana State University. 
Gordon Bryan, assistant prot? 

Maryland, where he su ssfu 
in Pharmacology Dr. Bryan exy 


ming summer 


\ group of twenty-four 
ith Associate Profess 


between the winter and spr 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy 
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Allied Sciences 
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of nursing services of still another hospital; a physicia 


of the state board of pharmacy 


ph 
Mr. Robert E. Abrams, executive secretary of the American Coll 
of Apothecaries, addressed a meetin; f the A.Ph.A student | 
on the topic, “Pharmacy—Professional and Otherwis« 
Dr. John A. Strazza, director of the peripheral vascular disea 
clinic at St. Mary's Hospital in Passaic, New Jersey, discussed “T} 


Clinical Evaluation of a New Drug” at a meeting of the Northern Nev 


Jersey Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association, held at 


college and attended by students and faculty, as well as pharmacists 
The Twelfth Annual Seminar series sponsored jointly by the colles 

and the local branch of the A.Ph.A. has just come to a close. The lect 

were presented, one a night, on February 29, March 7, 14, and 21. Thi 


included “The Anemias and Their Treatment” by John B. Jewell, Ayer 
Laboratories; “Pharmaceutical Economics” by H. W. Adkins, Crar 
Wholesale; “Hallucinogens and Ataraxics” by Frank M. Berger, Walla 
Laboratories; and “The Pharmacist in Business Today” by Joh 
Helenore, Chain Store Age 

Professor Michael lannarone pr nted a paper, “The Antise; 
Properties of Specific Inorganic Forms of Iodine,” before the Med 
Chemistry Section of the American Chemical Society. The paper 
been accepted for publication in the Journal of the American Cl 
Society 

Dr. Morton J. Rodman has published three articles recently 


pects of therapeutics in R.N., A Journ f Nursang. These includ 
review of the causes and treatment of ronary artery disease (Jan., 195¢ 


a review of the pathogenesis and ve 
1956); and an article, “Science vs. Obesity March, 1956 Mort 
Rodman) 


Fordham University. David Stile f Abbott Laboratories spoke 


the seniors on “Trends in Prescription Compounding n February 2 
David Uran, president of Ethical Advertising, In 1ddressed the s 
class on “Professional Advertising Copy n February 24; Calvin Ber 
and Nicholas Gesoalde, president and secretary, respectively, of the N« 
York State Pharmaceutical Ass ition, talked to tl seniors or \ 
vities and Aims of the New York State Pharmaceutical Ass iti 
March 2; Jack Miller, president f Miller Forge, In explained ry 
Place of Cutlery in the Professional " to the se M 
23. The members of the Student A.Ph.A. heard Robert Schmidt, §S 
Manager of Hoffmann-LaRoche, talk or Detailing” on March 14 
student delegates to the A.Ph.A nvention in Detroit, M 
George Sims, Allen Hirsch, and |] l] 
Students of the junior and ser lasses a mpanied | 
moderator, Professor R. J. Marar visited the pharmaceutica 
turers, Upiohn Company in Kalama and Abbott Laboratories 
in North Cl ig their 1 
associate dean > college t t \ 
maceutical Association's Conventior Yetroit, M \ 
[he sophom re class a iT } + ulty 
Alfred J. White, visited the phart tical manufactur 
Company of Brooklyn, New York n April 27, 1956. The 


saw the manufacturing facilities of the Ruppert Brewing C 
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he Englis! ope aking Uni 
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Dean Ralph W. Clark has beer ts 
Oklahoma state colleges and s ar t Fel iry 
n colleges at Seminole, Ada, Tishor Poteau, 1 Wilburt 
ing the latter part of the month, the ean visited M ee J ( 


ege, Oklahoma Baptist Univers it Shawnee, and Connor State 
tural College at Warner During March, Okla! ore 

Women, Chickasha, hill nin y at Enid, and Ca 7 
Agricultural College at Lawton wer visited These les tacts 
1 the interest of effecting tra students witl 
loss of time and credit 

Dean Clark appeared before the Oklahoma Legislative C 
committee Studying Dangerous Drug Law The Sul I tee met 
March 10, in Tulsa to evaluate t ictual oper 
dangerous drug control; to deter e effectiveness of recent re 
lation on the subject; and to analy pr sals for the enactment of new 
laws and the repeal or amendment of present laws ean Clark my 
mented the Oklahoma Pharmaceutical A at ind the State urd 
of Pharmacy for their activities. H sted a study 
sidering restriction of paregoric at f hypode need! res 
cription use only 

Dr. Ralph Bienfang, professor of pharma nosy, was 
the faculty of the O.U. College of Pharmacy as their delegate 
pany Dean Clark to the A.Ph.A. meeting in Detroit, April 8-13 

Senior students, their wives, and faculty members w guest 
McKesson & Robbins on March 23, at a luncheon held in Oklahoma City 
After lunch the group visited the off und warehouses of tl 
who explained the general method of operation of most of the seventy 
four wholesale drug houses operated throughout the U.S. by M 
& Robbins, Inc 
Dr. W. Marvin Davis, assistant professor f ir y, af 


Dean Clark presented a seminar for the Science Club of Oh ip 
tist University on March 14, on the use and misus« f drus I t 
stration of the effects of drugs and their antidotes on live white rats 
wac 
ti 

The Lions Club of Lindsay was host to Dean R. W. Clark on March 
12, when he appeared as guest speaker for their meeting He reports 


that the group was interested in a discussion of drugs On March 13, the 
Chemist Club of Central Oklahoma, meeting in Oklahoma City, invited 
Dean Clark to be their guest speal His toy vas “The Pharma 
ceutical Industry.” Several high sch tudents were guests of the club 
Chosen as one of the outstanding tetics majors in stat lees, 
nn Clark, Norman senior, daughter of Dean a Mfr Clark, 1 ved 
March 16, from the Okla ma Dietetics AS it t ata 
luncheon in Oklahoma City Each year the association re t 3s 
outstanding students. Miss Clark was sen for the award becaus 
exceptionally high grade average ar utside activities 
Seventy-five pharmacists from tl tate, in addition t 
125 0 


her guests and students, attended the O.U. College f Pharma 
Sixth Annual Seminar in Norman on March 8. Many alum: ft 
lege returned to visit with the if ty [The procrar ncluding ar 


address on radi 


vactive isotopes by Dr. Henry H. Turner, Oklahoma City, 
and papers read by Dr. Ralph Bienfang and Dean Clark wet well 


received. Also of interest was a film presented by NWDA and Owens 


Illinois titled “Do You Fill Prescriptions Here?” and an address by Mr 


Darrell L. Gifford, American Sterilizer Company, on intravenous solu 
tions 

Guest speakers invited to address Miss Jean Brown's seni 
pharmacy administration have been Mr. Jack Patten of the Security 
National Bank of Norman who spoke on “The Function of Banks in the 
Operation of a Small Business”; Mr H. K. McShane, Rexall druggist 
from Monett, Missouri, discussed “The Management of a Small Retail 
Drug Business”; Mr. Samuel Alfend who is Chief of the Kansas City Dis- 
trict of the Food and Drug Administration explained the Federal Drug 
and Cosmetic Act; Dr. Pierce Kelly, Norman, author of “How to Operate 
and Manage a Small Business,” expanded that topic as it applies to the 


class 


drug business; Mr. Leon Conley, co-owner of the Airline Pharmacy in 
Oklahoma City, spoke n “Taxes and Records Pertinent to the Small 
Drug Business”; and Dean Erl Sneed, Jr., of the University of Oklahoma 
College of Law, spoke on “So You Need a Lawyer.” Miss Brown, as 
nstructor of the iss, arranged for the guest speakers to illustrate the 
lifferent problems facing a retail druggist in the operation of a modern 
business Other guest speakers will be present during the remainder 


of the semester 

Dr. John Bruce, assistant professor of pharmaceutical chemistry, 
was guest speaker at the Wewoka Rotary Club on March 22. His topic 
was “New Drugs.” On March 24, Dr. Bruce, with other members of the 
O.U. collegiate chapter of Alpha Chi Sigma, was a guest of the profes 
sional chapter at Borger, Texas, where they toured the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Plants. 

An open house will be held in the College of Pharmacy Building on 
May 2, as all pharmacy students proclaim Pharmacy Day! Pharma 
ceutical manufacturers have expressed a desire to participate by setting 
up professional displays. Any manufacturer who has supplied merchandise 
for the College of Pharmacy Apothecary is cordially invited to parti- 


cipate. (Ralph W. Clark) 


Oregon State College. Professor Leo A. Sciuchetti has been elected 
by pharmacy staff members to a three-year term on the Faculty Council 
of Oregon State College 

Dean George E. Crossen has been notified that the school of f 
macy has been fully accredited through 1960 and given an “A” rating on 
its course of study, staff, and facilities. The inspection team was com 
posed of Drs. Melvin W. Green and Pat H. Costello, both of Chicago 


and both representing the American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa 
tion, Dr. Fred Stetson of Eugene, representing the Northwest Collegiate 


accrediting agency, and Ralph Robertson, representing the Oregon Board 
of Pharmacy 


Herman C. Forslund represented Oregon State College as a mem 
ber of a team of the Oregon System of Higher Education on high school 
visitations, February 20-24. He spoke to senior classes at the following 
high schools: Myrtle Creek, Grants Pass, Central Point, Medford, Ash 
land, Lakeview, and amath Falls 

Thirty-three f cy students and wives left Corvallis on February 
24, to make the bi college-approved trip to the midwestern plants 
f pharmaceutical ma turers. Staff members accompanying the group 


were Leo A. Sciuchetti and Muriel Vincent Three Portland whole- 
salers, McKesson & Robbins, Northwestern Drug Company, and Mutual 


Wholesale Drug Company assisted the group by furnishing a meal each 
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aboard the Union Pacific Domeliner “City of Portland After a most 
educational ar yable visit at | ] and Company, the Upjohn 
Company, ond ‘Abbott Laboratories, t up returned to Corvallis 
March 4. 

Mr. Victor G. Vincent, father of Dr. Muriel Vincent, passed away 
Portland on January 9. (Leo A. Sciuchetti 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. The 
served the 135th anniversary of its founding on February 23. Ata student 
convocation, at which Dr. Ivor Griffith presided, honorary degrees wer 
awarded to L. E. F. Minnich and W am H. Wyitma: The speaker 
was Dr. Gustav J. Marti: 

At the alumni dinner marking |! nder 1); the speaker was Dr 
E. Emerson 
School of Pharmacy 

A research grant has 
Drug Company 

Dr. Takeru Higuchi received the Rho Chi award February 29% 
delivered the Julius W. Sturmer Memorial Lecturt The 


the Scientific in Pharmaceutical Resear 

Members of the faculty continue participation throug 
semester on the WFIL-TV University of the Air 

The members of the college have re-elected Dr. | r Gr 


dent for the sixteenth consecutive year John E. Kramer 


Temple University. A Temple University student will trav: 
Detroit April 8, to receive the first priz n behalf of the s 
pharmacy for submitting the best window display of any s 
pharmacy The prize will be awarded to Eugene Sebastianel 
National Pharmacy Week Committe: The window has been 1 
graphed and has appeared in several national publications. Mr 
tianelli and tv other senior student ) g Mrs. M 
lene Rafner, designed and installed t splay This mar} 
year that the students, under the directior f Professor John 
have won t ational contest Tr) “ é art of the A 
Convention of the American Pha 7 al Ass " 

Dr. Frank H. Eby, recently elected National Secretary-Tr« 
Kappa Psi Pharmaceutical Fraternity, w address student orgar 
at University of Arkansas, University of xas, University of Ar 
University of New Mexico, when he embark nau rsity 
fA lander the 

Jean Joseph |! Oprowls pre t st Ar i 
Forur at tl Benjamit H M 
forum was ly sponsored | t 
many pharmacists in the Philade l Sis 
with three prominent sakers pa 

(Fred B. Gable) 

University of Pittsburgh. Dr. | s A. K leat 
February 10, 1956 

Four members of the University of Pittsburgh Sc} f Pharma 
staff have appeared on recent shows produced by the pul . tions 


department of the Pitt Health Center. The series, entitled “Highroads 


to Healt is produced on Station WQED (Channel 13), Pittsburgh's 
educational television station 

Mr. William L. Blockstein, administrative assistant to the dean 
and instructor in pharmacy, and Dr. Joseph D. McEvilla, assistant pro 
fessor of pharmaceutical administration, did a round-up on pharmacy as 
a profession After a brief discussion of the evolution of pharmacy as 
a profession, they explained the educational requirements needed t 
become a pharmacist, the status of the pharmacist in his community 
ind as a nsultant to the medical profession, and the areas in which 

registered pharmacist could work, along th other toy 

The next production by pharmacy members featured Dr. Joseph 

A. Binaculli, professor and chairman of the department of pharmaccutical 


r 
> 


chemistry, and Dr. Joseph P professor of pharma 


cology. They discussed “The Development of New Drug Products, 


from the isolation or synthesis of chemical compounds on through t 
the distribi n the finished product. Included in their discussion were 
variations in chemical structure, the development of ideas for drug 
products, synthesis, pharmacological investigation, toxicology, clinical 


trial, product development and formulation, and the Food and Drug 
ministration requirements. Demonstrations depicting research on hyp 
tensive agents and the action of drugs on intestinal strips were shown 
Dr. Edward C. Reif, dean of the Sch f Pharmacy, was featured 
n WQED, Pittsburgh’s educational television station, in a discussion of 
‘Drugs of the Scriptures.” This program was carried on the regular 
university program, “Pitt Reports.” Mr. William S. Tacey, direct of 


radio and television for the university, served as moderator Dr. Reif's 


talk depicted the 1 and the new in drugs and drug products, showing 
the relation to today’s therapeutic agents of those of Biblical day 
On another of the regularly scheduled programs on “Pitt Reports 
Dr. Edward P. Claus, professor of pharmacognosy, and James A. Mans 
mann, M.D., assistant professor of medicine at Pitt's M« al Scho 
discussed “Allergy.” The program included a discussion of the botanica 
causes of hayfever and allergy, the techniques involved in making pollet 
yunts, skin testing for allergenic substances, and the treatment of allergi 
lisorders Visual material included slides, pollen grains, and plar 
specimens of allergenic materials 
The School of Pharmacy has received a grant of $2,538 from t! 
Lakesid Laboratories, f Milwaukee, Wis nsin, for the continuation « 
in evaluation of hypotensive agents used in the treatment of hyperten 
sion. The study will be conducted under the supervision of Dr. ] p! 
ASS ate professor of pha 
Mr vy Lc? 1dm nict ‘ sista thy de 1 
Pharm he American A ation of Colleges 
PI irm™ma it 1 the Amer il Cc llege Pul } at ns Ass at T 
their February meeting at the Universit ( nnat 
Dr. Joseph D. Mc! ssista! rotessor ot pharma tical admir 
strat ‘we n Pricing.” at a 
recent meeting of the Pittsburch Branch of t American Pharmaceut 
r was | iin the Prescriptions in the Februar 
f 1s 
Dr. John J. DeFoe, assistant profess - gy, spok , 


i 
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The Rh Factor in Human BI i before the Pittsburgh Branch of 
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the American Pharmaceutical Ass ition, and later presented the same 
topic to the Cambria Somerset Pharmaceutical Association 
Dr. Joseph P. Buckley, associate professor of pharmacology, discussed 


“Recent Advances in Pharmaceutical Research” before the Brighton Road 
Kiwanis Club, and later spoke on “Therapy in Hypertension” to the 
internes of St. Francis Hospital, Pittsburgh 

Dr. Edward C. Reif has spoken on the topic “Drugs of the Scrip 
tures” before the Brighton Road Kiwanis Club and the Men's Brothe 
hood Class of the Emmanuel Lutheran Church in | 

Mr. William L. Blockstein, administrative assistant to the dean, has 
published “The Public Relations Value of a College of Pharmacy Diploma 
and a State Board Certificate” in the American Journal of Pharmacy, 
volume 127 (November, 1955) and an article for the “Modern Pharmacies” | 
section of the American Professional Pharmacist, for January, 1956 
Another article, “Write Your Own Publicity,” appeared in the August, 
1955, issue of the Prescriptionist 

Drs. Edward P. Claus and Joseph P. Buckley spoke on the subject 
“Rauwolfia” before the Perry High School Biology Club recently 

Dr. Edward P. Claus, professor of pharmacognosy, has been chosen 
as chairman of the Pollen Committee of the Pittsburgh Allergy Society 
He has also spoken on “Plants Used in Medicine” to the Garden De- 
partment of the South Hills Womens Club, and on the topic “Recen 
Investigation of Medicinal Plants,’ which was presented to the 
cal Society of Western Pennsylvania 

“Public Relations and You” was the topic discussed by Mr. William L 
Blockstein at the March meeting of the Beaver County Pharmaceutical 
Association. (W. L. Blockstein) 


Medical College of South Carolina. The pharmacy seminar sponsored 


by S.C.Ph. Association in collaboration with the Schools of Pharmacy of 


the University of South Carolina and the Medica! College of South 
Carolina was held in Charleston, February 8. Dr. Paul Wilcox, assistant 
director of research, Sharp and Dohme, and Mr. Paul Wiesman, chief 


pharmacist, Norwich Pharmacal Company, were the main speakers. The 
seminar was well attended and most successful 

Mrs. Ernest Molpus and Miss Betty Christopouls have been ap 
pointed pharmacists in the new Medical College Hospital Pharmacy 
They are graduates of the School of Pharmacy of the Medical College 

Dale H. Cronk has been appointed assistant professor of pharmacy 
He is a candidate for the Ph.D. at the State University of lowa, summer 
1956. (William A. Prout) 


South Dakota State College. Dr. Guilford C. Gross has been appoint 
ed to the Committee of Revision of the Pharmacopeia. He will serve 


on the sub-committees on pharmacognosy and b gic assays and tests 
A two-day refresher course for pharmacists will be held April 10-11 

Dr. Guilford C. Gross is in charge of the program which will 

topics of interest to the practicing pharmacist ither staff members wl 

will appear on the program are Dean Floyd J. LeB! vho will deliv 

the address of welcome, and Dr. Winthrop Lange who will present a 


paper on “New Synthetic Suspending Agents 

Dr. L. W. Busse, University of Wisconsin, School of Pharmacy, will 
be the principal speaker at the Rho Chi Banquet to be held April 3 

Dr. Winthrop Lange will present two papers at the Scientific S« 
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of the American Pharmaceutical Association April 11-13. (Clark T. 


kidsmoe 


University of Tennessee. Dr. James G. Young is the new staff mem- 
ber at the School, having received his appointment as assistant professor 
of pharmacy and chemistry effective February 1, 1956. Dr. Young com 
pleted his doctorate at the University of North Carolina and for the 
two years previous to his appointment has been research biochemist at 
Walter Reed Institute of Research in Washington, D.C 

The Student Branch of the A.Ph.A. had as guest speaker at its March 
13 meeting Mr. Grover Bowles, Chief Pharmacist of the Baptist Mem 
orial Hecspital, Memphis, Tennessee Mr. Bowles’ interesting and en- 


lightening topic was “Hospital Pharmacy 
The Pharmacy Building will undergo extensive r 


emodeling and the 
Idition of a new floor, the work to be completed in 1957. (Albert H. Mu 


University of Houston. Dr. N. M. Ferguson, dean of the college of 
pharmacy and professor of pharmacognosy, is the author of A Textbook 
of Pharmacognosy recently published in New York and Canada by the 
Maemillan Company 

The book, which has been used in a semifinal form in Dr. Ferguson's 
classes for the past three years, is primanly designed for use in the stan- 
dard pharmacognosy courses as offered in colleges of pharmacy in the 
United States. It classifies the crude drugs according to the chemistry 
of their constituents and contains important up-to-date information on 


incompatibilities of crude drugs as well as the names of proprietary prep 
arations containing these drugs. Chapters on antibiotics, bacterial prod- 


ucts, blood derivatives, allergens, vitamins, hormones, and insecticides 
are also included, making the text a valuable ready reference for the 
practicing pharmacist 

Dr. Ferguson is also the author of A Laboratory Manual of Pharma 
gnosy which was published in the fall of 1955 

Dr. Ferguson, dean of the College of Pharmacy, recently accepted the 
invitation from Mr. Ben C 
Commerce, to serve as a member of the 1956 Civic Affairs Committee 


Belt, president of the Houston Chamber of 
The objective of this committee is to encourage the development of those 
facilities which contribute to health, cultural, educational, and community 

Dr. Ferguson also served on 1} committee during the 


improvement 


year of 1955 


Dr. Don C. Kroeger, associate professor of ph: logy, attended 
combined meetings of the American Association of es Pharmacy 
and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy Dr. Kroeger 
presented a pape 2 panel discussior volving the predicted shortage of 
instructional staff for the five-year program in colleges of pharmacy. The 
meetings were held February 6 and 9, in Austin, Texas 

Dr. M. G. Webber, associate professor of pharmacy, represented the 
University of Houston College of Pharmacy at the Eighth Annual Hos- 
pital Seminar in Austin, Texas, on February 11 and 12 The seminar 


was conducted jointly by the University of Texas College of Pharmacy 

Division of Extension and the Texas Society of Hospital Pharmacists 
Dr. R. L. Boblitt, assistant professor of pharmacy, represented the 

niversity at a conference with the Board of I he Texas 


harmaceutical Association. The meeting was held on February 


>} 


| 

| 

sick 
ee 23, at the 
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Statler Hotel in Dallas, Texas 


f the University of Michigan College Pharmacy: Mr. Le 
exas, a member: Texas State ] 


H I ils i in 


acy; and Mr. Frank Reece of 


al 
In addition to visiting classes a ng 
1 allied sciences, the committ addres t t 
¥ urmacy and held conter ; with Dean 
bers the pharn cy iC cam i 
continuation o* accreditat 
Bom, rmer dean cf ve 
I icy > ] K VIS 1 t ir 


] nad mi trat } 
ur ia a acaminis ) 
‘ } lr levelon the } rm 
O p aeveiop tne pharmacy s 


charter to the Southwest 


Associat ! The fifty live harma I the 
attended the charter presenta n M IX 
nspiring 1 sSave 

\ combined meeting of the Universit f Houst Stu 
{ the \.Ph.A. and the Pre-Med and |] } » es was 
College of Pharmacy on March 16. M ( 
Pharn iceut il Compa Ss Ke t and t 
in the A} ac i i 
ulcer, and ruptured | vessels t 

Dr. B. R. Hooper ect 
nounced that two seniors, f 
lege of Phar icy have received sch f Dor s of t 
include: Mading’s Drug Company, | rens Drug C 
*harmacies, Inc., Margraves Drug Stor Southwestern Drugs 
[he Prescription House, Inc., Harris County | 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Harris (¢ nty Pharmaceutical S 
Drug Travelers, and Jones Apothecar Mrs. Sue H. Rousse 


University of Texas. Sixty-se mn tt 
ducted on a tour to Waco on January 13, to visit a numb 


consisting of! Druc ( i 
Southwestern esale Drug Con 

Mid-year commencement exe twenty gradua 
including five women, were held on January 30. Dr. Ar 
professor of pharmac it S M S 
livered a commencement address on t é 


proressi lhe ter r 
proies 


tions in the health 


Pharmaceutical Education 

Inspectior f the of ntit la editatioz 
was held March 8 and 9, by the Ars in Council on Pharma 
ducatior 

rector lucat nal relations for t I D Row in 
t f Pha 
and 4 Following the mpletior ir of variou 
United States, Dr. Koh will return to K 1 and use hi bserva 

Mr. Charles C. Rabe, assistant 1 t secretary f : 
Pharmaceutical Association, Washinctor D.C., visited t ( ‘ i 
Pharmacy on February 15. While or the campus, Mr. Rabe be 
fore the Student Branch of the Ar Pharma itical A tior n 
the history and purpose of the parent atior At a banquet it 
Milford House on the evenir f Fe! 15, Mr. Rabe pre ted the 
Re Texas Brar the American Pharmaceutical 

n 


iT ea eer ‘ ts wer 2 
the re t 1 ipter 
meet 5 Pha y of 
| ) Ow he \ stir | ry) ( 
and How R. Jordaz t Aus was Chairr e | i Appearing 
n tl t pea the to] 
. erty I P } 
Seas 
2) W ( s, Physician-Ow t 
te +} | faceint 
Eisenbrandt, Ka City Unive 
Pr gressing Re r sta 
1) S. G. Mittelstaedt, University of Arkansas, “Opy 
I rmacy in the Atomic Age 
5) Henry Henly, McKesson & Robbins, “Pharma 
nd the Prescription De nt 
were al cheduled +} w 
Five-Year Cour a ts | t Ex 
ré ents.” 
>) “The Future Enrollment in Colleges of Pharmacy and 
n the Fac Re 
St il Pha y na wa eld at 
n Fe 11-12 é the 
prog wer Mrs e Ha assistant | es phar mir 
istr | ] \ I gren, ass I 
Dean Burlage, Assistant to the Dean W. R. Lloyd C. O. Wilson, 


ell J Texas Board Pharma 
Mr. ( s Rabe s t tot secri f the A.Ph.A., visited 
the Fe 14, and add sed e student bod 
M: i wit f | I s s t spent several 
week I k, Arkar ergou i al che Prot 
Now turned to the classr cemecter te nee 
ths b iuse r 
M f the grad ng cla S J 1 A ' 1 
} t n Janu 1957, will 1 New Y g 
t to v the E. R. Se | I 5 
( ( \ S 
Medical College of Virginia, Drs. Warren E. Weaver and M 
Neurot mpanied the senior class on a visit to Parke, Dav 
phart 1 houses 
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legree was awarded to Vincent Bernard Christ and Homi Hirji ) 
Kavarar 
Lambda Chapter of the Phi Delta Fraternity was reactivated o1 
tine of Dr. Tom Rovw Me 
The M.¢ \ Sct ] I PI irma will be r ted at the A.P \ 
art I ns Dy M | Neur L/T W We ivel if 
Russell Fisk 
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At the Animal Health 
Dr. Warren E. Weaver 
instruction being made at the 
Neuroth) 


State College of Washington. 


received by Drs. White, Gibson 


additional half-time assistantshi 


Seminar 
Rave a re 


M.C.\ 


school year as a result of these grarts 


New equipment 
and a granulation drying oven. 
Dean Haakon Bang, 
be attending the A.Ph.4A. conve 


University of Washington. 
elected Grand Vice Regent 


Dr. A 
» nti 


Dr. Brock Chisholm, Walk 


er 


I 


Am 


Tuesday, February 21, visiting th: 
: 

time he gave three iectures to t 

Puget Sound Branch of the Amer! 


1€ Rrac 
men are on 
> also fa 


1c use of the microscope by 


uate 
lectures 


the 


Vv 


r¢ 


AT- 


is one of the outstanding authorities 


7; tourteen new members were adds 
talked to the initiates on the problems 
fessional pharmacist 
Dr. Nathan Hall’s Operative | 
renovated and painted. Stainless stee 
The Seattle Lions’ Club preset 
Eqweme, an undergraduate student 
were awarded recently to Marie 
Hollingsworth, and Helen 
maceutical Education; t ta 
men’s auxiliary; and to Joel E I 
Dr. and Mrs Wait 
bia College of Pharmacy gra 
the 14th of March Dr. Rising spoke 
International L. Rising) 
University of Wisconsin. Pr: Ss 
Julius W. Sturmer Memorial Lecture 
Cx llege f Pharmacy an Scier - 
Alpha Tau Chapter the Rho Chi. W 


gave a lecture 
and Micr 
Pennsylvania 


held its ann 
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SS al iit 
14 
harmacy M. | 
talir $6 250 were 
and ! LW 
1 le + ‘ vt 


las recent 
r’sy try t 


Cd wa a 
> 4 
} 
es 
A 
ad 
\f- T L-« 
ms Na 
i 
+ 
i 
+} 
t } 
a 
t 4 
the 


held recently in Roanoke, Virs 7 
rt on the 
S l of | 
have become ava 
a paper electropnore apparat 
I. White, and Dr. M. R. Gibson v 
n in Detroit. (V. N. Bhatia 
Pharmacy During that 
student body, the faculty, and t 
Phar t 4 \ S at 
Chisholm was the first Director Genera f e Wor 
tion, United Nations 
Dr. Alain Huitric is giving a special non-credit 
ganic chemistry t students and tacu 
his follows a seri n ra ictive isot 
E. H. Dja Bot! time staff of the ( 
students and facult womd with an ex 
on George Needhan 
Rho Chi Society HE wa! initiation at the | 
cinks were id 
m Nigeria 
at Hoffman-La Roche, I: and spoke be 
emical Group of the A.C.S. Section at 5 —_ : 


Dr. Lloyd M. Parks has been ajpointed dean of 
macy, O State University, and will assume his duti 
Attending the District 4 meetings of tl AACI 


BP in Toledo, 
Professor Wil 


> 


rthi 
liam S. Apple. Dr. Uhl spoke on graduate study in pharmacy, and Dr 
Ap] scussed retail pharmacy with respect to the changing pattern 
f distribution 

Iw al dental societies were eddressed by members of the faculty 
In February, Dr. Apple rdinator cf pharmacy extension services, and a 
team consisting of Drs. Dale E. Wurster, Jack W. Miller, and Alex Berman 
presented a series of talks before dentists in LaCrosse This was followed 
on March 19, by a program given before a group of dentists in Manitowac 
by Dr. Wurster and Mr. Daniels 

Dr. J n | Christian of Purdue University, S of Pharmacy, gave 
the annu Kremers Memorial Lecture sponsored y Eta Chapter of 
t ( ‘ t His ta lealt with the il ation of rad sotope 
n me and pharma 

\ one-day seminar February 24, by the Wiscons S ety of 
Hospital Pharmacists in cooperation with Charles Pfizer and Company, 
Inc., was attended by Dr. Louis W. Busse and Dr. Alex Bermar rhe 
latter dis s historical aspects Spita ar! 

New contracts with armed forces med pr ment agencies have 
bee Signe ( ering vestigations tne ta t t amyl nitrite and 
epinephrir 

rw new pieces equipment have been recently purchased by the 

Dra \ meter, a a | ete 

Seven University of Wisconsin pre-pharmacy students have been 
awarded scholarships of $100 each for the second semester. The students 
either enrolled in pre-pharmacy courses or applicants for admission to the 
School of Pharmacy, include five freshmen and two sophomores rhe 
S ar s, awarded from the Schco! of I ma § 
are vy P SS} le ther ugk ntribut fror 
arma Alex Bermar 

University of Wyoming. Dr. G. D. Humphrey, president of the 
University f Wyon was recent!y elected secretary f the Presidents 
Cotn f the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. The 

! j the presidents of all titut s belonging to the 
Land-Grant Associatior 4 member of the organization since 1934, wher 
he became president of Mississippi State College, Dr. H y ha 
the secor nmeest term of serv among members of t lent 
Cour 

pharr gist at t tural Experiment 
t f W g, talk Studie n the 
rate r peler ] An 4 ng oeiler 75 at the meet 
f the W ng Section of American Chemical S$ held in the 

Mr av S rector of market de pment for Al tt Labora 
tories r A a‘ visited with | David W ay r t tne 
members fa of T versit ‘VW ming ( oe Phar 
macy ft ss wit tner the results I prescr t s wi h he 
nas 7 at vit r sentative ece I pharmacy 

thers throug it t United States 

Baws Kahl. as te profes ma 


College News as 
he College of Phas 
es on _July 1 
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Chemical Society in 
Building on the University of Wyomi: ampus 


Examination for registered pharmacists in Wyoming was nducted 
by the Wy Board e | rsity of W 
College of I a 
candidates, tes of the ' i W ( eg 
Pharmacy, were pre t for the ex | 
Board of Pharmacy also had a short eeting with n Day \ 
O'Day while present for the exar 

Dr. David W. O'Day, dean t the C 
asked to give the address at the May initiation meetit ft W 
Chapter of Sigma Xi 

At the meetin the R b M vi 
was held in the Cosmo, 24, D avid 
W. O'Day, dean of tl es was Pr e! 
the Conference for the coming yea 1 J. k a I 
fessor of pharmaceutical chemist Mrs. Ge inna 
tor in pharmacy, were also in atter nce at the n ting where faculty 
members from the college of phart : tate board members fticials 
of pnarmaceutical associations, students, medica ry representatives 
and governmental officials participated t meeting ther officers 
elected for the coming year were: First Vice-} t. jack & 
Denver; Second Vice-President, Dr. Elmon L. Cat 
College of Pharmacy at the Universit New Mex I i \ 
President, Chris E. Athes, preside t Utah Pharmaceutical Ass a 
tion; Secretary, Dr. Lawrence Gale, acting dean of the S of Phar 
macy at Idaho State; and Correspor g Secretary “lizabet T 


Denver, Colorado 
Dean David W. O'Day of the ( f f Pharmacy perated w 


administrators at the Unive , f Wyoming and business 


college dean during the annual Boy §& its We 
February 
During the latter part of January r. David W. O'Day, de 

College of Pharmacy ind a mer Na ul 
dent Branches f the Ame I t Ass i I " 
trip by air to Washington, D.C., t , nt m«¢ g of t Na 
tional Student Branch Committe 
\ h was held at the Was \ I 

iation Headquarters \ 6 


t ai prog n \ 5 1A 

P \{ ark 1 meet W 
+; eld thy } 
no T hose pré 


W. O'Day, Dr. Jack N. Bone, assoxc‘at r of pharmacy; Dr. I 


mond J. Kahl, associate professor of 7 tical chemistry 


istry at the University of Wyo ¢ f Pharmacy, ive a very 
interesting talk on the “Analogs of ! Cympathomimet Amines 
at the February 21 t tik i t S Tl} tl t Am in 
f Laramie, Wyoming, in havir y Ss t as a guest of the 
and 27 

Dear David W Day vave i ma it 
the meeting of the Central Wyom ’ tical A tion | 
the Washakie Hotel in Worland, Wvyor n J ruary 19 

University 
a special educa 
Med ne” at t 
I ical Ass a 
Rawlins, Wyo 
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William |] Johnson, tructor pharmacy Mrs. O'Day and Mr 
Kahl a mpanied their husbands on the trip t Rawlit 
Dean David W. O'Day attended a banquet giver by i bers of the 
W I ne ‘ apter Sigina Xi in I I Dr Fr W Wer t pr Tess 
f botar at thie Calitornia Inst:iut f 7 nol y t Knight Ha 
Cafeteria, University of Wyomn ’ n March 6 
The faculty n bers of the Universit f Wyoming College of Phas 
icy il rat with pharma : t jlucted a College of 
House w as held March 15, 16, and 17. Over 200 persons visited 
the C ‘ Pharmacy at this All-State Open House and at other 
simular ssions held during the last three m ntl 
nort ntrance to the Merica Pharmacy Building has been en 
tirely remode 1 to present a very much impr 1 appearance t the 
entire north sid f the building Attractive aluminum doors surt nded 
by beautifully placed stone work make an entrar whic! both artist 
ind very mpressive in i yn 1) vid W Day 
much work must be d and numerous studies still made 
1] ur ss be the qgreatcsi 4 its members, 
if our schools are to be the real mothers of learning we want them 
to be, if our campuses are to be the hon f skilled searchers for 
truth. if we are to help pharmacy to continue f mmand the 
respect of other professions, and to be worthy of the public suf 
hort it deserves, and must receive 
Hugh C. Muldoon, Am. J. Pharm Ed., 2, 477 (1938 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Law of Drugs and Druggists, 
William R. Arthur. Fourth Edition 
West Publishing Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 1955. xxxi + 399 pp., 
$6.00 
This seems to be the only avail- 
able text on jurisprudence that can 
be used regardless of the locale of 
the school of pharmacy in which 
it might be adopted. Other texts 
have been written, but they are t: 
localized to be of much value gen- 
erally. The material in this book is 
not adequate for a complete course 
in pharmaceutical jurisprudence, 
but it does merit use as a text to 
be supplemented with other mater- 
ial peculiar to the state in which 
the course is being taught. The 
content of the book can be sum- 
marized under the following head- 
ings: scope of the law, licensure, 
druggists’ liabilities, negligence, 
laws of a business nature, prescrip- 
tions, labeling, poisons and house- 
hold remedies, laws relative to the 
manufacture and wholesale distri 
bution of drugs, contracts and torts 
and trial procedure—all of wh 
is in part one. Part two consists 


mainly of federal regulations, par- 
ticularly the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act 

This book is bound in a manner 
more adaptable for use as a drug 
store reference than was the third 
edition. This is important because 
getting such a book into more 
drugstore libraries by requiring the 
pharmacist, while sttil a student, t 
become familiar with the types of 
legal problems which he will face 
as a business and professional man 


is one of the important functions 


such a course. There is more 
lescriptive and explanatory text a 
mpanying the cases in this edi 
tion than there was in the fourt! 
n. However, the addit 
aterial was not accompa 


.} 
a very much needed reorganiza 


tion. As it is, the material is pr 
sented in a fashion that defies or 


y discuss class. Division 


the material along classical legal! 
nes would be 


‘ 
proach. It reminds one of a bat 
f case notes which have been well 
mixed up and then treated in the 
ler” into which they happen t 
fa It is recognized that such a 


tne iw that a f i acist ma ¢ 
ncerned wit but t 5 ate 
gal ¢ cepts sh ld give 5 
framework on w h to hang. The 
pr nt requ res Pp Cé 
meal 1 ut the 
k ns lera 
Perhaps the greatest i t wit 
art tw f the text is that it does 
t contain a descriptive explana 
n the Harrison Narcotic Act 
r does it adequately treat the 
urham-Humphrey Law. Coverag 
t these tw regulatory measures 
\ 1 ake the b k of far great 
V as a drugs re referer 
‘ the whole, the b k does t 
na weal t excellent mate 
i with the gai pr blems et 
tered the practice of phar 
assed on this rmation w 
1 icy students some aw 5 
e danger of incurring legal 
y as pharmacists and s t 
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— 


and tern cy W 
them t ss thos 
telligently with a lawy 
counsel is needed 


Neuropharmacology, 


rahamson, Editor if 
the First Conferenc« 
Ir. For 
1955 PP +4 
$4.25 

The format of this b 


cation. The transaction 


specializes topics conce 


given by an aut 


lar field, and the f 
are punctuated by 
questions of ther 


lerence 


iduals 


the indiy 


those currently engage: 
one or more of 
ed The uninitiated will 


it 


nterence n 


highlights of 
Neuropharmacology 


ncepts 


Hammerness 


th Carolina 


lar 


k is that 


Conference 


ill enable 


id A. Ab 


ns of 
N.Y 
tbls 
publi 


s consist 
number of reports on certain highly 


with the 


rned 


k makes interesting 
those personally familiar with 
participating 
1 in research 


oO 


f drugs on the central 
Each of the papers is 
hority in the particu- 
rmal presentations 
the comments and 
participants in 


n¢ 


ota 


r- 


reac- 


r 


l find it 


on 


f 


metabolism 


al 


the areas discuss- 


the First 


the 


inherent 


in 


the 


ood-flow 


recom- 
be 
this 


library, 


was the heated discussion 
problems and limitations 
the use < nitrous oxide 
measurement of cerebral bl 
and er-all cerebral 

While the reviewer would 
mend that these transactions 
part of the pharmacy 
} 


ok would be of little 


a 


value to phar- 
phar- 


macy students and practicing 
macists and of limited value t 
ate students specializing in phar 
g r related fields 
M. Br 
Univer f Mi 


Laboratory Manual 


tion to Pharmacy, Her 


ry 


M 


I 
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lage B. Burt, Wait 
Rising and William ] Sheff eld, 
1 Edition. McGraw-Hill 

( ] New York, N.Y 

156. xv 271 pp., 14 figs. $4.50 
he rd « nis prepared under 

the new title to conform with th 
title change made in the third edi 
tion the text which it is intended 
to accompany Teachers juainted 


with previous editions of th 


1th man- 
w that the 


sl ild kn authors had 

planned to delete some of the simp 

experiments in the first part of 

¢ nual but recent experier es 

f the au rs with beginning stu 

dent t pharmacy d not warrant 
t 5 eletior 


The manual contains 20 experiments 


ranging from “Study of the Gas 
Burner and Flame” to “Materials 
Used in Pharmacy This reviewer 
“ 1 dik t break down the last 
experiment on “Materials Used in 
Pharmacy” into several experiments 


and use them in the laborat 
technc 


ry course 


in pharmaceutical logy because 


it brings out very nicely some of the 
important details that should be ob 
served in the use of the pharmaceu- 


fficial in USP XV 
NF X. Also it would seem to 
that phar- 
-y delegated to the labora- 


necessities 


teachers of 


teach 


reviewer 


tor urse in physical pharma but 
handicapped because of no required 


physical chemistry, 
12 £ 


about 12 of these experi- 


prerequisite in 


ments to advantage. With the ex- 
ception of the last experiment, there 
is a logical sequence of fundamental 
physical concepts progressing from 
the s le to the complex which fol 


the text by the same authors 


eriment 


the 


each ex] 


inting out 
Inting u 


The questions on 


ire very helpful in 


ndamental physical concepts which 

more easily taught in the labora- 
than they are in the class room 

hos leges of pharmacy giv- 

ng a beginning pharmacy laboratory 

to the course in pharmaceutical 


0k 
h 
blems ir 
er when such 
F. C. 
Unversity of 
ansacti 
] > ah 
York, 
y 
the typical Macy 
= 
the 
ing ior 
11Ca 
jointed ind 
might use 
rad 
| ma 
| 
ly 
in 


preparations, this manual is admirably 
adapted. 
C. Lee Huyck 
St. Louts College of Pharmacy 
and sillied Scsences 


Synthetic Drugs, H. Ronald Fleck 
Cleaver-Hume Press Ltd., London 
(American distributor: Elsevier 
Press, Inc., Houston, Texas), 1955 

viii + 380 pp., 4 tbls. $12.50. 


In the preface the author states 
his ambition of writing a book on 
synthetic drugs “which would aim 
at collating the synthetic, the ana- 
lytical, and the clinical aspects ie 
For most of the drugs treated, in- 
formation is provided on the syste 
matic name, structural formula, syn 
thesis, properties, clinical data, and 
dosage. Fifteen different groups of 
drugs are covered: amebicides, an 
esthetics (inhalation, local, fixed, and 
spinal), analgesics and antipyretics 
antibiotics, anti-convulsants, antihist 
amines, anti-malarials, anti-tubercu- 
lous drugs, autonomic drugs (adre- 
nergic and cholinergic), cardiac drugs 
(cardio-vascular agents, anti-coagu- 
lants, mercurial diuretics), hormones, 
hypnotics and sedatives, muscular r« 
laxants and hypotensive drugs, sulf 
namides, and vitamins. In addition, 
a supplement containing “recent work 
on antibiotics” and information on 
“a recent antispasmodic” is included 


The main feature of this book lies 
in its furnishing a handy source of 
synthetic procedures for many im 


portant drugs. In this regard, its sul 

title, “A Handbook for Chemists, 
Physicians and Pharmacists,” is ap 
propriate. However, it is not an in 
clusive work since the author has s¢ 

lected only important and represent 
ative examples of each class of com 
pounds and has been selective in pre 
senting synthetic procedures. It is 
to be regretted that a policy of giv- 
ing literature references for synthetic 
procedures and other data was not 
consistently followed. In some in- 


stances detailed directions are pro 
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led together with references, while 
in other cases, all that is given are 
very gencral directions presuming a 
ad knowledge of synthetic proce 
lures and without references 
‘his book should be valuable 
1e senior pharmacy student or the 
ung graduate student who is be 
ginning to study synthetic procedures 
for the preparation of medicinal ag 
ents. For those pharmacy schools 
providing laboratory work in organic 
pharmaceutical chemistry, it may be 
useful as a text and certainly would 
be indispenable as a reference. The 
additional material which it provides 
on physical properties and, in some 
cases, qualitative tests, will be of ad 
litional help to the young student 
For the advanced student and re- 
search worker, it lacks the theoretical 
treatment and correlation of chemical 
Structures to pharmacological activity 
that provides the stimulation for new 


ideas found in such volumes as Me- 
dicinal Chemistry by Burger. It would 
be difficult to use as a text in 
organic pharmaceutical chemistry 
courses as a substitute for the famil- 
iar b oks by Wilson and Gisv ld or 
Jenkins and Hartung 

Perhaps in this age of rapid de 
velopments in the highly competitive 
field of synthetic medicinals, it is to 
be expected that the time interval 
between submission of a manuscript 
ind publication date will prevent the 
inclusion of many important devel 
opments familiar to students in the 


field Then, too, it may be only a 
lifference in tempo of living that 
ts an American to be critical 

i British book published late in 


1955 tor not having in it references to 
aterial published later than 1953 
Considering that it is a first edi 


tion, the author is to be commended 
for the limited number of errors dis 
covered among the large number of 
structural formulas and equa 
that add so much to the book. An 
extensive index with ample cross 
listings will add to the utility of the 
work as a reference. It is definitely 
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Allen I. White 


Chemistry of the Pesticides, Don 
ald E. H. Frear. Third Edition. D 
Van N i Inc., New 
York, N.Y 469 pp., 32 


ve 
tbls 


ompany 
1955. vi + 
$8.00 
book of twenty- 
livided into 
with a specific 
zroup of pesticidal materials. These 
groups are as f synthetic or 
ganic les, natural organic in- 
secticides, inorga 
fungicides, herbicid 
ro 


figs., 19 

This 
three 
parts, 


llent 


chapters is 


exce 
seven 
each dealing 
llows 
insecticic 
insecticides, 
S, adjuvants, and 


nsideration 
various 
has 


In addition to ac 
the chemistry of 
pounds, the 
great deal of inf 
the history, 


advantages, an 


com 
included a 
lation concerning 
properties, 


physica 


uses, 
l advantages of the 
The reviewer believes 


items covered 
this book to be outstanding in its 
field and recs ends its use in 
t rse de ing with pe sticidal 
! rials. It makes a fine textbook 
Tor use n ha y ¢ ege irses 
lealing with pesticides, and as a ref 
erer book it should be includ 
all pt I icv eve iries ot 
lent ing t I k as a text should 
lispose of at th 
t t tl ( if wh 
t is used it t etain the book for 
feres pur 
Maynard 


Remington’s Practice of Pharmacy, 


Martin and E. Fullert: 
( -levent t n The 

] vania, 1956. xii + 1707 

$18 
Phe 1 advances of phar 
id 1 scien ring the past 
years have necessitated the most 
r nd rev n of this textbook 
sir ¢ ct a red 
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1885, and, as before, it continues to 


the most complete 


tunction as one o! 


co entaries on the pharmaceutical 
protession as a whole 
Ihe up-to-date eleventh edition in 


cludes all new admissions and changes 


in drugs recognized by the USP XV 
NF X; in addition it con 
tains much authoritative information 
about their Thousands 


larmaccutical specialties 


uses and dost 
t current pl 
and synonyms are included. 
The 1956 edition is arranged in nine 
ns which are further sub 
ivided into a total of one hundred 


chapters in a convenient and logica 


secti 


graphs of 
classified accord 
and class of 


ound in their 


appropriate sections as in previous 
editions. These sections are titled: 
I luction to Pharmacy, Physical 
Pharmacy, Preparations of Phar 
racy, Inorganic Pharmacy, Organic 
Pharmacy, Biological Pharmacy, Pro- 


1 Services of Pharmacy, and 


The major changes consist of a 
grea ex] led section on Physical 
Pharr y including three new chap 
ters: Rheology, Chromotography, and 

‘hysical P ‘rties and Molecular 
Th Te are ls enl ree 
ns on compounding, dispensing 

es tion pricing, and the opera 
a retail pharmacy by modern 

isiness methods. Furthermore, a 
hapter on Veterinary Service has 
en added and the chapter on Radio 
ctive Elements has been greatly ex 
panded. In order to keep the book 
to a practical size as well as up-to 


late, all of the remaining chapters 


have been completely rewritten and 
some of them have been condensed 
The chapter on Prescription Incom 
patibilities has been dropped entirely 

The authors of this edition have 

leed succeeded in recognizing the 
economic and professional needs of 
harmacists in all activities including 
students, retail and hospital pharma 
cists, educators, manufacturers, and 


recommended for inclusior » all 
pharmacy libraries 
rder. The individu 
sof lesa 
I Clal irugs 
ng t heir proper 
— 
4 
Apper 
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executives. The value of this book 
to the pharmaceutical profession has 
been long recognized; it certainly 
should be included in any pharmacy 
library—as, of course, a _ reference 
rather than a text for any specific 
area. 

This eleventh edition, as before, is 
thoroughly indexed to provide quick 
access to a wealth of information and 
is recommended by the reviewer as 
being truly “the one-volume library 
of pharmacy.” 

E. Roy Hammarlund 
State College of Washington 


Antimetabolites and Cancer, C. P. 
Rhoads, Editor. American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Sci- 
Washington 5, D.C., 1955. 
$5.75 ($5.00 for 


ence, 
318 pp., 54 illus 
AAAS members). 

This book represents the proceed- 
ings of a symposium held on Decem- 
ber 28 and 29, 1953, at the Boston 
Meeting of the AAAS. The papers 
presented by eminent authorities in 
their respective fields make up-to-date 
information available on the subject 
of antimetabolites not only as related 
to cancer, but also as related to such 
topics as normal and atypical plant 
growth and inhibition of microbial 
growth by normal metabolites. All 
of the 18 papers are authored by 
representatives of a wide range of 
interests and schools, by pathologists, 
by chemists, by microbiologists and 
botanists. An excellent list of refer- 
ences is included at the end of each 
chapter. The discussions appear at 
the end of the book. Tables and il- 
lustrations are clear. While much of 
the information contained in the book 
is available in numerous scientific 
publications, many a reader will be 
grateful that it has been collected and 
presented in an excellent manner in 
a single book. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, it 
is not a book for the average under- 
graduate student, but it is an excel- 


lent source of information for re- 
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search workers in the field as well as 
for teachers of courses of chemother 
apy. The book is recommended as 
in addition to a department or school 


Ernst R. Kirch 
Umiversity of Illinots 


The American Drug Index, Charles 
O. Wilson and Tony Everett 
Jones. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia and Montreal, 1956 
576 pp., 66 tbls. $5.00 
The American Drug Index is a 

compilation of pharmaceuticals which 

are available to pharmacists, physi 
cians, dentists, and members of the 
allied professions 

The items are listed alphabetically 
according to the following types of 
names: generic, brand, chemical, | 

SP, NF, NNR, and ADR. Cross 

indexing is employed to a consider 

able extent, making it possible to 
find a product under any of its oth 
er names. Another desirable featur: 
usually enables one to find a product 

if only one major ingredient of a 

combination is known. This may be 

accomplished simply by looking up 
the known drug in the alphabetical 
listing. The following information is 
supplied for each drug: other names, 
manufacturer, active ingredients, dos 
age forms, size, dosage, and use 

Numerous tables are utilized to 
provide comparisons with the multi 
tude of products containing similar 
ingredients 

Included in the alphabetical listing 
of the drugs are therapeutic classi 


fications. While these listings are 

quite thorough, they are not complete 

This is of minor consequence inas 
i 


much as the few products that are 
missing may be found under one of 
their other names 

[his book compares favorably with 
other books in its field. It contains 
product descriptions than the 
ther books, and its cross-indexing 
system is unique. On the other hand, 
this book has no manufacturer’s in 


more 
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dex, and the description of the uses 
and doses are not as detailed as is 
the case in the other books 

In view of the tremendous num- 
ber of drug products available, and 
since this comprehensive index cov- 
ers such a wide scope, it is recom- 
mended that it be a part of the library 
of each pharmacy in the United 
States 

It is hoped that the book will be 
revised annually so that the current 
needs of the pharmacist can be met. 

The authors are to be commended 
for the arduous task of compiling 
so much information between the 
covers of one book. 

Salvatore J. Greco 

The George Washington University 


Handbook of Chemistry and Phy- 
sics, Charles D. Hodgman, Editor- 
in-Chief. Thirty-seventh Edition 
Chemical Rubber Publishing Com- 
pany, 2310 Superior Ave., N.E., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1955. xxii + 3156 
pp. $9.00 

This latest edition of a well-known 
handbook maintains the same char- 
acteristic scheme of arrangement and 
general features of past editions. 
There is evidence of continuous re- 
vision of tables and a total of 110 
page numbers at the ends of sections 
has been reserved for future expan- 
sion. Some new tables added in this 
edition are Oxidation and Ionization 
Potentials, Viscosity Conversion 
Factors, Dielectric Constants of Wa- 
ter, Dipole Moments, Activity Coef- 
ficients, Crystal Ionic Radii of Ele- 
ments, Allowable Carrying Capacities 
of Conductors, and Formulas for 
Calculating Titration Data. Heavy 
contrasting paper dividers set off the 
five major divisions of Mathematical 
Tables, Properties and Physical Con 
stants, General Chemical Tables, Phy 
sics Tables, and Tables of Quanti 
ties and Units 

For the many workers in the phy 
sciences who desire within one 
both physics and 


sical 
data on 


olume 
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chemistry as well as mathematical 
tables, this handbook excel- 
lently. If the reader has been con- 
sulting an edition only a few years 
old, he will be amazed at the addi 
tional information contained in this 
new edition. At times this reviewer 
has wished for a refractive index 
table of organic liquids similar to 
the melting point index and formula 
index of organic compounds which 
would give quick help in compound 
identification. It is encouraging to 
note the more than one hundred sev- 
enty chemists and physicists who are 
cooperating in the ceaseless revision 
and expansion of the data of this 
handbook to make the information 
more accurate and complete 
M. P. Puterbaugh 
University of Kansas City 


serves 


Ionic Interpretation of Drug Action 
in Chemotherapeutic Research, Al- 
exander V. Tolstoouhov. Chemi- 
cal Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York, N.Y., 1955. 276 pp., 12 figs., 
77 tbls. $10.00 

The planning of a program of re- 
search and development of new 
chemotherapeutic agents requires for 
mulation of hypotheses concerning 
the relationship of chemical and phy 
sical properties of compounds and 
the desired biological action. It is 
the purpose of Dr. Tolstoouhov to 
promote the use of certain physical 
properties, primarily dissociation con 
stants and solubilities in predicting 
activity. Certainly any new theoreti 
cal or experimental approach for ex 
plaining differences or similarities in 
biological activity of new organic 
compounds would be welcomed. The 
book opens with an_ introduction 
pointing out examples in which the 
purely structural approach to new 
chemotherapeutic agents has been at 
best very unproductive, and then pro- 
poses that “...the structure of dyes 
or drugs is the least important fact 
or in determining their staining prop 
erties or biological activity,” and 


204 


that “the relation between the bi 
logical activity of compounds and 
their physicochemical characteristics 


is quite simple.” 


After such a promising beginning, 
much of the remainder of the book 
was disappointing. There follow, in 
effect, three main topics of discus- 
first concerns experiments 
and basic dyes which 
importance of pH 


sion. The 
using 
demonstrate the 
dissociation constants, and solubilities 
upon dye mixtures and their relation 


to the problem of staining bacteria 


acidic 


Next, there is a long section devot 
ed to various drugs and detoxifica 


reactions. My greatest criticisn 
is of the general inadequacy of th 
pharmacological and clinical evidence 
cited in support of the author’s views 
primarily in vitro 
dyes and pure sub 
stances, carefully done, al- 
though frequently the text is burden- 
ed with detailed laboratory directions 
wever, pharma 


correlate with 


His own work, 
with 


seems 


studies 


and observations. H: 
cological studies 
dissociation constants are frequently 
little more than qualitative tests, not 
quantitative determinations of activi- 
ty. Likewise, isolated and diverse 
clinical observations are quoted with- 
out evaluation in support of hypoth 
eses. In his enthusiasm f 
sis, that structure is a 
in pharmacological action, he seems 
not to realize that similar pharmac 
logical actions and therapeutic bene- 
fits may be obtained by drugs which 
have entirely different mechanisms of 
action. He does not consider that 
such drugs may only coincidentally 
have similar dissociation constants 
(such as the spirocheticidal actions 
of penicillin and arsenicals) Th 
final chapter of the book is devoted 
to the determination and calculation 
of dissociation and hydrolytic con 
stants of salts, acids, and bases 

I feel that students interested in 
the problem of ionization and drug 
action will find the presentation in 
Pharmacological Reviews by Adrien 
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pH and 
to be more use 


Albert entitled “I 


Activity” 


nization, 


gical 


@ER 


James R 
Drake University 


A Textbook of Pharmacognosy, N 
M Ferguson Phe Macmillar 
iny, New York, N.Y., 1956 
\ + 374 pp., 12 fig » thls 
$7.00 
This textbook presents the s j 
I acognosy according to a pat 
hat is new among Americar 
s he subject. The di 
t natural drugs is into chen 
nd the pattern used is 
essentially that proposed in The Phar 
Curriculum by L. E 
1G. L. Webster. The te 
S i listinctive in that it is 
nt through references 
sele eading lists with each chayj 
te n each chapter, following a 
g il discussion, individual drugs 
nted briefly in tabular fort 
nd this presentation is followed by 
more complete details of source, prey 
aration, principal constituents, and 
1S¢ 
The less than casual treatment giv 
en certain aspects of pharmacognos 
tic knowledge may be of real con 
cern to many pharmacognosy teach 
ers. The professional or lay reader 
his textbook c not gain 
ap] ation of the role of botany 
(histology, anatomy, ecology) and 


licroscopy in pharmacognosy 


and understandings. It is noteworthy) 
also, to mention that inaccuracies of 
understanding were observed by the 
r Not all pure ylatie s 
are ¢ less; most of the drugs us¢ 


in pharmacy are not obtained from 


plants eaves do act aS storage cen 
ters the action of lobeline is not 
correct etc 


The author has achieve 
tation that is systematic, simple, and 
rough. The 
field 


a presen 

its scope, quite th 

void in a fiel 

infrequent and w 


ime a 


textbooks are 
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used eagerly and 
udent 
Arthur FE. Schwarting 


successiully by n 


teacher and st 


Public Relations for the Pharmacist 


William H. Hull. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsy! 
vania, 195 xi + 132 pp. $4.50 


ly ny CC i 

how well that intent is carried 
out [The implications of this defi 


on of public relations are, <« i 
usly, broad. Applied to pharmacy, 
public relations would consist of any 
activity or combination of activities 
(aimed at) informing or explaining 
to the public the background, na- 
ture, value, and the motivations un 
derlying pharmacy’s professional and 


entrepreneurial services to the com- 


munity, and how they relate to the 
public good with the fundament 


al objective of making the public 
think more favorably about the pro 
fession of pharmacy itself 


That organized efforts ve 
pharmacy’s relations with c 
n a national, state, and e] 

necessary to accom] ol 
jective is a well-recogniz¢ But 
t is also recognized that, inal 


unalysis, it 1s the pharmacist who is 
irden h +} principal I irt of 
the j convincing the public that 
pharm contributes a most vit 

It wa explains, t 
help show t how to g 
abou sch iblic relations 


duties and responsibilities, that he 


prepared his text, Public Relations 
for the Pharmacist. Unfortunate 
however, the book never seems to get 


he nad the nar ‘ ind diya) mer 
ne narrow, individuai me 


chant-profit” approach to the retat 
ist’s public relations prol 
lems 
P } (re: 
roceeding on } reasonable 


theory that all retail procedures and 


practices involving contact with the 
tact, public relations 


or relations with the public 
has compiled what might be 


iracterized as a short, “how-t 
inagement primer 
Chapter one deals 


briefly with the 


portance ot! devel ping a profes 
sional personality with emphasis or 
th igations of the pharmacist t 
participate in community affairs. In 


chapter tw “Building Prescription 


author goes on des 


pharmacist can build 


prescription volume by using tech 
niques which tend to devel good 
relati with physicians, custome: 


points up the need for profes 
sional efficiency and recommends a 
program for detailing the physician 
and developing better interprofession 
al liaison. One might question the 
author’s suggestion that “a discus 
sion of a biological refrigerator” or 
the use of a narcot safe ‘ 
messages worthy th 


dr t, they are not t it 
from those f 
comprehensively covered in a! 
text book on retail manage t 
In discussing the problem ot ’ 
tomer ns in st iT nar | er 
wn pharmacies, the author t I 
n such matters as deve 
right “attitude,” local advertising ac 
tivities, and the scope of services tl 
harmacist should render 


Chapters ir and f present 
e of the tect aspect 
ertising na a tele 
liscussion f consun ad 
ertising and slue to the retai 
pharr long th me ver 


C/nmiversity ( 
nitions of public relations is that 1 ee 
s an explanation of the intent under yr 
Practice he 
or’s suggestions for developing ¢ 
relation with customers are some 
what ented toward +} rete 
brief pointers n the how, when 
and where f advertising 
The remainder of the text dea 
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ing physician and how to handle him, 
the value of professional 
ethics within the framework of pro- 
fessional practice. It is worth not 
ing that the specific “answers” of 
fered for handling the problem of 
the dispensing physician have not 
been singularly The au 
thor’s approach to the problem does, 
however, make much 

Mr. Hull winds up his text with a 
list of some fifty questions which 
he suggests the reader ask himself 
These questions touch upon practical- 
ly every aspect of retail drugstore 
management. 

Viewed as no more than an easy 
to-read, “how-to” retail management 
primer, calculated to make the prac- 
ticing pharmacist a little more con- 
scious of the need for better custo- 
mer and physician relations, and, in 
addition, providing him with a few 
ideas on ways and means of meeting 
this important need, the book may 
very well have some value. It is not, 


and (2) 


successful 


sense 


for the reasons stated earlier, the 
kind of book that one would recom 
mend as “must” or “near-must” read 


ing for the pharmacy administration 
student studying either retail drug- 
store management or applied princi- 
ples and practices of public relations 
at the retail level 

Jeffri es 


Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 


Epitome of the Pharmacopeia and 
National Formulary, issued under 


the direction and supervision of the 


Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Tenth Edition. J. B. Li; 
pincott Company, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania, 1955 i + 322 pp 
$3.00 
The new tenth ed 
general plan of th 


< ot 
and includes the drus 


two official compendium 
4 an 1 tl e N} 
the « {ficial items c 


Pharmaceutical Education 


I in ns, con 


ns of the physical properties, 


actions, uses, and dosage. Some of 
the dosage statements are taken from 
the official compendiums and gi 
1 we adult doses as well as ad 
tional suggestions concerning dosag« 
Adverse comment is made on prepa 
ations believed to be of doubt 
therapeutic value. The metric systen 


is used; however, adequate conversion 


tables 3 ncluded in the introduct 


taoies are 

ory pages 
The publication is not intended t 

be a textbook or a substitute for the 


two official compendiums, but rath 
er 1s 1 to present in a sum 
and alphabetical manner 

ne mtorm n to be tound 
in th fficial compendiums without 
inc ng all of the technical infor 
I n on the official tests and as 


says. Although the Epstome was de 


signed to serve as a companion \v 
ne to New and Nonoffictal Reme 
d us a reference for physicians, the 
nature and sty f the publica 
t S make it a valued and 
useful erence tool for students and 
1 ners alike in the health sci 
ences who need to keep abreast wit 

trends modern drug therapy 
Fred G. Drommond 


Handbook of Toxicology, Volume I 


Acute Toxicities of S is, Liquids 
(rases t Lat atory Animals 
W S. Spector, Editor. W. I 
s ny, idely 4 
I 1, 1956. v + 408 PI 
en ) 
n f Tox y, V 
sents a ¢ l n 
gather the li 
y 29 author Dr. W. F 
The « n this 
S n prepar nder a cor 
n the Natior 
nd A, 1] La 
Wright Air D pment 


rs found in the 
s the USP 
criptions of 
in such if 
formation as the official titles, syn 
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k is mposed mainly of two would increase the coverage of the 
tables, the first contains toxicity data’ tables. It 1s assumed by the review 


for 2120 solids and liquids, while r that this lditional information 
econd contains similar data for nay appear in the forthcoming Vol 

gases, vapors, and fumes. The umes, II, III, 1V, and V, which will 
for the compounds are arrange cover many other toxicological ma 
the following manner compound, terials. These volumes are tentative 

animal, route, dosage value in mg ly scheduled for publication during 
kg., dosage range in mg./kg., vehicle, 1956 and 1957 

time of death, and reference. This lhe reviewer has had a brief op 
uniform tabular arrangement is used portunity to use this handbook with 
throughout, with certain obvious mo regard to certain compounds and 
difications for the gaseous data, even _ has found the coverage to be quite ac 

though not all this material is listed curate and comprehensive, although 
for many of the compounds. The a number of the more recently intro 
use of appropriate footnotes allows duced or synthesized compounds are 
for additional clarity not included in this volume. It is 


For the majority of the compound hoped that these compounds will be 


the toxicity data are presented for ‘mcluded in subsequent volumes o1 
7 77 nile ] 
34 oF different species of ani possibly supplements to this volume 
mals. One compound, fluoroacetate lhe handbook is well indexed and 
is described for 22 different species r many compounds includes syno 
in addition to varieties within the nyms, proprietary and/or official 
species. Certain lesser compounds ames where apy icable, which allows 
are listed for one or two different r cross-indexing. Chemical nomen 
laboratory animals, these generally ature is that recommended by 
being the rat or the mouse. Most Chemical Abstracts 
the data have been obtained from The reviewer is unaware of any 
the literature of the last 10 to 2 ther ence which duplicates th« 
vears although one reference dating cop t this book. Although « 
hack to 1878 was found. The ter- ttle ( 1¢ he undergra 
has been examined for accur the handbook has been particu 
the researchers as well as a pane y useful to the reviewer's students 
review experts n the determination of pharmaco 
4 KI wns Tt book 1 
Ch her wide coverage { the 
st r yon ng research or 
nvestigational work in pharma 
f th ent atter to descr 
: ar x gy and is definitely a 
book which should be 1 in the 
teaching and research 1 
stitutions 
Don Kroeger 
c Su each se is refer , 
: niversit f Houston 
gin works and draw Pharmacopoeia Internationalis, 
Ss OW! nclusions about mortality Prepared by the World Health Or 
ertinent rm y Pane 
aD iE t if i nd 
vith } es 
Phart Pre s and 
her moplet } niz 
nen y. in t the edit t me 
nvites ssion any data th I W Le tr Organization 
read feel need reconsideration P les Nations, Geneva, 1955 
S a! iditional data whicl xx + $6.75 
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The plan of this volume logether \ 
is like that of Volume I with a mon- trengthen the objectives as original 
graph pattern similar to the form intended by enlarging the scope 
1 in the United States Pharma- and coverage of important thera 
copeia XV and the National Formu peu substances. Uniform nomet 
ry X, but not as inclusive. Volume clature standards and strengths a 


important therapeutic substances not toward facilitating international un 
included in Volume I. General notices, lerstanding and exchang 


is a compilation of monographs on lesirable and should go a long way 


information, and instructions given tion. Volume I and Volume II go t 
im Volume I apply equally to Volume rether, f ne complements tl t 
II. Standards for the strength, pur hese are valuable additions 
and quality of therapeutic sul phar ibraries, particular! 
stances given in Volume I apply t thos ssociated with medical scho 
these when used in a pharmaceutical wi i students are stud 
preparation included in Volume II ng 
Chere ire additions representing WV itl t compendiums that estal 
drugs of recent introduction to thera I niformity f standards 
peutics and certain classes of dosage reng and = qualit I 
forms not found in Volume I. The lev 5 nfusion which can lead 
extent of coverag ¥f drugs, chem nience a misunderstand 
cals, and pharmaceutical pr ration | interchans 
is limited, and a number of the recog S juire at ’ 
nized dosage forms are not included t g mong those engaged wu 


und unde ifferent from t nistrat f edication 
names used in cat h es n we r is 
compendiums. Some substances are bas f the preparatior f loca 
recognized in different forms or in phart peias t meet artic 
] 


more than one torm than as they art needs well as to insure suitab 


found in American compendiums nd form quality, qualitative and 
General methods of preparation for ntitative, for important therapeu 
recognized classes of pharmaceutical nts in international commerce 
preparations differ from the Ameri M. L. Neuroth 
can standard references. Medical College of Virgint 


Titles used in the monographs are 
Latin while the remainder of in [he Chemistry of Lipids of Biologi- 


formation appears in English. Th cal Significance, | A. Lovern 


several appendices contain a table on ind Sons, | yew 
usual and maximal doses for adults . 

and a table on usual daily doses for ' < tbis. 3! 
children. No therapeutic use or dose TI nother book of the « 
is given for any medicinal substance ellent ries of Methuens Mon 


or preparation as a part of the mon } Biocher subjects 
graph. There are procedures for his nog h, th thor, by en 


iological assays, special tests and phazing the interrelationships 


} 
procedures, such as an insulin assay ious 1 classes, an 
and blood sugar tests, and others as th hemistry of the feature 


part of the appendices. Volume II tnon to manv of these classes. has 


ippendices supplement those in Vol ittempted to integrate the 
ume I. Volume IT contains a listing subject of the lipids. If the reader 
f monograph titles that appear it has r knowledge of basic lipid 


Volume I, and the index is for both hemistry, he will have little diff 
umes ulty in understan 


Familiar therapeutic substances a1 tur listribution, dispensing 
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Carman A. Bis 
niverstt f Southern Califorma 
Poisoning, A Guide to Clinical Di- 
agnosis and Treatment, W. F. vor 


ttingen. Paul B. Hoeber, In 
Medical | Depart tof H 
er and Brothers, New York, N.‘ 
54 x 510.00 


th i 
hor has presented a ¢ prehens 
ence g e which will be i 
nd v apie rce I ni matior 
r the nh un and the pha cis 
igent | ning an in instituting 
pr wl tment Mucl 
gent na g£0n mnt range 
ment he nici plan 
if n art 
+} k tl clas tier 
re asp ind 
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ployed before or during the removal 
of the toxic substance. 

The final and largest 
the book contains an alphabetical 
listing of 461 poisons. The author 
includes, under each poison, a concis« 
synopsis of the clinical picture and 
the treatment required. 

This book does not deal 
mechanism of action of the 
discussed, but a most adequate list of 
references to publications in this area 
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the implication made repeatedly that 
real understanding of these problems 
must inevitably lead to an explana- 
tion on a chemical or physical basis 
Hence, understanding these broad 
trends and extrapolating from de 
velopments in the past, the chemi 
cally pharmaceutical re 
searcher may have reason for confi- 
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s Romein. University 
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Powers. University of Washington 
Press, Seattle, Washington, 1955. 
x + 94 pp., 18 figs., 36 tbls. $2.50. 


American Druggist Blue Book, Dan 

Rennick, ed. American Druggist, 
New York, New York, 1956. 694 
pp. $8.00 (paper). 


Study Abroad, Volume VII, 1955- 
56: International Handbook of 
Fellowships, Scholarships and Ed- 
ucational Exchange, A UNESCO 
Publication. Columbia University 
Press, 1955. 708 pp. $2.00 (paper) 


Organic Insecticides: Their Chem- 
istry and Mode of Action, Robert 
L. Metcalf. Interscience Publish 
ers, New York, 1955. 402 pp., 7 
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The History and Conquest of Com- 
mon Diseases, Walter R. Bett, ed 
University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Oklahoma, 1955. ix 
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Food Poisoning, Third Edition, G 
M. Dack. University of Chicag 
Press, 1956. 256 pp. $6.00 


The Citadel of Learning, James 5 
Conant. Yale University Press, 
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Chlorpromazine and Mental Health 
(The proceedings of a symposium 
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Thallium Poisoning, J. H. G. Prick 
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Drug Store Operating Costs and 
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Graw-Hill, New York, 1956. xi 4 
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Riboflavonoids and the Capillary, 
Gustav J. Martin, et al. New York 
Academy of Science, New York. 
19 100 pp. $3.00 (paper) 


Reserpine in the Treatment of Neu- 
ropsychiatric, Neurological and Re 
lated Clinical Problems, Fredrick 


Kk. Yonkman, et New York Aca 
lemy of Science, New York, 195 
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Hydrocortisone, its Newer Analogs 


and Aldosterone as Therapeutic 
Agents, Joseph W. Jailer, et al 
New York Academy of Science 
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Health Careers Guidebook, Stafi York, 1955. Free (paper) 
National Health Council, 1790 
Rroadwav. New York. 1935. 153. New Information for Physicians on 
op. Free (nape the Salk Poliomyelitis Vaccine, 

Hart E. Van Riper, ed. Nationa 

Partners for Health, Staff. Nation Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
al Health Council, 1790 Proadway 120 Broadway, New York, 1956 
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Poliomyelitis Vaccine in the Fall of 
Public Attitudes Toward Prescrip- 1955, Jonas E. Salk. National 


tion Costs and the Drug Industry, I dation for Infantile Paraly 
Staff. Health Information Founda- 120 Broadway, New York 


yn. 420 Lexington Avenue, New 1956. 14 pp. Free (paper) 


A research scientist is a man who makes a contribution t 
knowledge; a candidate for a doctor's degree may be one who proves 
that ice cream tends to melt when it ts set in the sun, that the bac 
teriological content of an undershirt increases with the length of 
time it is worn, or that when the door of an electric refrigerator 
is constantly opened and closed the motor runs longer than when 


kept shut 


the door is shut once and ke 


Anonymous, Am. |. Pharm. Ed., 3, 119 (1939) 
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FELLOWSHIPS IN PHARMACY 


To meet the demonstrated need for qualified teachers and 
researchers in the field of pharmacy, the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education announces a limited number of 
fellowships for students seeking graduate degrees in pharmaceu- 
tical subjects 


These fellowships are open to students (men or women) 
qualified for registration in approved graduate schools or col- 
leges for one or more of the following major fields 


PHARMACY 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY 
PHARMACOLOGY 
PHARMACOGNOSY 


PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION 
(or closely related subjects) 


The Foundation offers Teaching Fellowships in Business Ad 
ministration, in cooperation with colleges of pharmacy. Deans 
have full information on these awards. Applications must be 
made jointly by individuals and their colleges 


Pfeiffer Memorial Postdoctoral Research Fellowships are 
available to college of pharmacy faculty members 


For application forms or further information write to 
W. Paul Briggs, Secretary 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 


1507 M Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 


